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CLASSIFICATION OF WORD-GROUPS 


Summary 


Word-groups can be classified in several ways, e.g., according to order of 
members, word-class of members, omissibility of members, syntactic distri- 
bution, and meaning. The importance of any classification depends on its 
purpose. Of primary importance in linguistics is a structural classification, 
i.e. according to meaning as expressed by other features, i.e. according to 
similarities and dissimilarities of meanings, or ‘oppositions’. This kind of 
classification is applied, in a preliminary way, to Chinese, Latin, and English. 
Discussion of some aspects to word-groups in Indo-European languages: 1. 
The primitive System, 2. Compound Verbs, 3. Attitudinal Word-Groups. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The classification of word-groups is a much neglected subject. Most 
syntactic descriptions of a language distinguish different types of 
word-group without making a systematic attempt to classify them. 
They usually distinguish the so-called subject-predicate group, the 
coordinative group, and a variety of others, such as verb-object, pre- 
positional phrase, etcetera. Usually the group subject-predicate, e.g. 
vex venit in Latin, is discussed in detail as being of special importance, 
and the other types are treated as part of either the subject or the 
predicate. 

It seems to be one of the merits of John Ries to have made the first 
elaborate attempt of this kind. In his book Wortgruppenlehre (Prag 
1928) he distinguished between ‘feste’ and ‘lockere Gruppen’. If I 
am not mistaken, Etso Kruisinga’s distinction between close and 
loose groups goes back to Ries (E. Kruisinga, A Handbook of Present- 
Day English, I, 3, 5th ed., Groningen 1932, 177-261 and 467-482). 
A distinction made by Meillet and Vendryes, between ‘apposition’ 
and ‘rection’ will be discussed below. J. Kurylowicz’s stimulating 
paper Les structures fondamentales de la langue: groupe et préposition 
(Commentariorum Societatis Philosophicae Polonorum Studia Philo- 
sophica III, 1948, 203-209) deals with some important questions, to 
which I intend to come back in another article. 

In his book Language, New York 1933, 12.10 and 12.11, Leonard 
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Bloomfield presents the following classification, illustrated by means 
of examples taken from English: 

A. Endocentric constructions, 1. coordinative (or: serial), and 2. 
subordinative (or: attributive); B. exocentric constructions. 

An addition to this classification we find in Bernard Bloch and 
George Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis, Baltimore 1952, 5.5. 
According to the Preface Bloomfield himself had read the manuscript 
of this booklet in each of its several drafts (page 4). 


Bloomfield’s classification is made by means of criteria of distri-_ 


bution, i.e. syntactic use, in about the following way. 

A group is called coordinative, if it has the same distribution as 
two or more of its members: boys and girls; bread and butter; coffee, 
tea, and milk. 

A group is called subordinative, if it has the same distribution as one 
of its members: fresh milk, very fresh. In fresh milk the member milk 
is called the ‘head’, and fresh the ‘adjunct’. 

Coordinative and subordinative groups are called ‘endocentric’. 

A group is called exocentric, if it has a distribution different from 
either of the members, e.g., John ran; with John; if — John ran away; 
(greater) than — John. 

A partly similar, partly different classification is presented by N. 
Trubetzkoy in his article Le rapport entre le déterminé, le déterminant 
et le défimi, Mélanges Bally, Genéve 1939, 75-82. 

Trubetzkoy distinguishes between “syntagmes déterminatifs (com- 
posés d’un déterminant et d’un déterminé)”’, syntagmes prédicatifs 
(composés d’un sujet et d’un prédicat)’’, et “‘syntagmes sociatifs’’. 
The last are defined as consisting of two terms that stand in the same 
syntactic relation to some other member of the same sentence, e.g. 
two subjects of the same predicate, two predicates of the same subject, 
two “déterminants” of the same “déterminé’’, etc. Consequently, 
Trubetzkoy’s “‘syntagmes sociatifs’” are identical with Bloomfield’s 
‘coordinative constructions’, but the two scholars distinguish the non- 
coordinative groups in different ways. Bloomfield applies a criterion 
vf distribution. The criterion used by Trubetzkoy is not explicitly 
stated. We may say, however, that it is a criterion of meaning, the 
difference between a statement made by the speaker, and mere 
reference without such a statement. 

In the Outline (quoted above) a sub-classification is made of the 
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exocentric groups, equally in terms of distribution. The result is that 
a type of group, similar to Trubetzkoy’s ‘“‘syntagmes prédicatifs”’, 
becomes a special sub-class, John van. Groups of this kind are called 
‘actor-action phrases’, and are defined, in terms of distribution, as 
constructions which, among other uses, serve as ‘favorite full sentence 
types’: John ran. 

It may be remarked that, as far as I see, Trubetzkoy gives no 
examples of ‘connective groups’, such as and — John, with — John, if — 
John ran away. If he has considered them as belonging to the class 
“déterminant-déterminé”’, these terms seem to be used in a rather 
broad, and, perhaps, rather unusual, sense. 

It may also be remarked that, in Bloomfield’s classification, the 
group and — John, or or — John, is not classified as a word-group. The 
coordinating conjunction, e.g. and or or, is called a third constituent 
of a coordinative group, e.g., Mary and John, and called ‘coordi- 
nator’. 

Both Bloomfield and Trubetzkoy suggest possibilities of subdividing 
their main classes into sub-classes, especially in terms of word-classes, 
or ‘parts of speech’, of the members. Thus the group “‘déterminant- 
déterminé”’ may be, in some languages, adjective-noun, adverb-verb, 
adverb-adverb. Similarly, according to Bloomfield, the form-classes 
of syntax (i.e, word-groups) are most easily described in terms of 
word-classes. As, in his system, word-classes are distinguished according 
to distribution, Bloomfield’s whole classification is ultimately and 
consistently based upon differences.in-distribution. 


Il. DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN TYPES OF WORD-GROUP 


In dealing with classifications of word-groups, one has to bear in 
mind constantly, first, that each language has a system of its own,.and, 
second, that — whatever criterion of classification we apply — the 
number of distinguishable types varies considerably from one language 
to another. I shall illustrate this by giving what I consider a fairly 
complete list of the main types existing in Chinese, Latin, and English. 
By Chinese I mean literary Chinese, by Latin Republican Latin, and 
by English present-day English. 

The arrangement in which I enumerate the types in each language 
is irrelevant for my argument at this stage. Thus it is for convenience’ 
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sake that I distinguish between coordinative, predicative, and non- 
coordinative-non-predicative groups. 


CHINESE. The number of types is 4. 

A. CoorDINATIVE GROUP, lai — pu lai, ‘he come — not come’. 
One may compare k’an kien, ‘look-see’, which seems to be a border- 
line case between word-group and word. 

B. NON-COORDINATIVE, NON-PREDICATIVE GROUPS. 

As far as I see, there are only two sub-types, according to whether 
the second member is, or is not, a ‘final’. The ‘final’ isa separate part 
of speech, defined in terms of meaning (attitudinal; see below) and 
distribution. 

1) The second member is not a final. Subordinate group, 
similar to ‘modified-modifier’ in English, yen fu, ‘the stern father’. 

2) The second member is a final, the first member is a predi- 
cative group, making a statement: fu yen — mo?, ‘the father (is) stern 
— is he?’. 

C. PREDIGATIVE GROUP, fu yen, ‘the father is stern’. 

Some sinologists distinguish the subordinate type (B 1) into sub- 
types, such as adjective-noun, adverb-verb, object-verb, according 
to different parts of speech of the members. As I believe that Chinese 
has no such parts of speech as noun, verb, adjective, and adverb, I 
do not believe that this type admits of any such sub-distinctions. The 
point, however, is irrelevant to what I wish to demonstrate here. For 
a fuller discussion one may compare B. Karlgren, Sound and Symbol 
in Chinese, London 1923, 76; Henri Maspéro in Encyclopédie Fran- 
caise, Tome I, Paris 1937, 40-44; and my paper Structural Linguistics 
and Word-Classes, Lingua I, 1948, esp. 433, 446-448, 470, 497. 


Latin. The number of main types is about 16, and some of them 
can be subdivided according to part of speech of the members. 
A. COORDINATIVE GROUP. Ali et sile; ego et Cassius; pecunia, 
nulitibus, armis (nostros adiuvabant); etc. 
B. NON-COORDINATIVE, NON-PREDICATIVE GROUPS 
1) Descriptive groups 
a) Modified-modifier (‘head-adjunct’). The head may be 
a noun, an adjective, a numeral, an adverb, and a verb: 
The head is 
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A noun: magnus hortus, tres horti, hic hortus, hortus patris, po- 
cula ex auro, viri quos noveram 

An adjective: valde magnus; multo maior 

A numeral: fere septem 

An adverb: valde cito, multo citius 

A verb: cito currebat, cito currens, curre cito 

It will be noticed that a first classification is made according to 

the part of speech of the head, and a second according to both the part 
of speech and the morphological category of the adjunct. It may be 
added that there are more sub-types than are illustrated by the examples 
given above. A special kind of modifier, for instance, is a noun in a 
certain case with an adjective, in the sense that the noun ‘requires’ 
an adjective (or equivalent). Examples are the ablative of quality, 
(vir) magna eloquentia, the genitive of quality, (viv) magnae eloquen- 
ttae; the ablatives of time, place, and manner, used as adjuncts to 
verbs, (circulos conficiunt) incredibili celeritate; the accusative of 
extent, duos pedes (latus). 

b) Finite verb with subject, ego abeo, abit vex. The so- 
called subject is an adjunct to the finite verb in the sense that it is 
omissible. Abeo. and Abit. make a complete statement. The subject- 
adjunct, however, has a different semantic function from, for in- 
stance, the adjective-adjunct in magnus hortus. 

c) Finite verb with adjective (so-called ‘predicative’ ad- 
jective), abit sublimis 

d) Imperative with ‘subject’, aperite aliquis 

e) Imperative with adjective, called ‘predicative-adjective’, 
vespertinus pete tectum 

2) Connective groups 

a) Coordinating conjunction with a word of any part of 
speech, (Caius) et — Cassius, (abt) aut — tace 

b) Subordinating ‘conjunctive’: 

1. Preposition with noun (or pronoun) in the accusative 
or ablative, ad urbem, in urbem; cum patre, in urbe. (A special sub- 
type is the group with a semi-preposition, usually following a noun 
in the genitive, virtutis causa; laudis ergo). 

2. Subordinating conjunction with finite verb, ne — abiret; 
quia — aderant 

3) Copulative verb with complement, erat beatus, beata vide- 
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batur, nominatus est rex, consul creatus est. The copulative verb is 
either esse or an equivalent passive transitive verb: vidert, nominart, 
fiert, etc. 

4) Verb with pronoun or noun in an oblique case, videbat 
me, parce mili, memini Ciceronts, gladio utebatur 

A common sub-type is the verbum sentiendi aut declarandi with 

an accusative with infinitive, dicit — regem venisse, credebam — eum 
abisse. Another sub-type is a noun with ‘participium conjunctum’ as 
an adjunct to habere and other transitive verbs, fidem meam cognitam 
habent; quem faciam ferventem flagris; facit Socratem loquentem 

5) Accusative with infinitive, (dicit) regem — venisse, (credebam) 
eum — abisse 

6) Noun with ‘participium conjunctum’, fidem meam — cognitam 
(habent), (facit) Socratem — loquentem 

7) Finite verb with attitudinal adverb, so-called ‘conjunction’, 
fortasse veniet; certo abiblit; pugnabant autem; verumenimvero pugnabant 

8) Compound verbs, est necatus, necatum esse, necaturus sis, 
necatum wrt 

C. PREDICATIVE GROUPS 

1) Independent predicative groups (favorite whole word-con- 
tent of a sentence) 

a) Noun-adjective clause, insula — natura triquetra (Caesar) ; 
facilis descensus Averno, triste lupus stabulis; varium et mutabile semper 
femina; nemo malus felix; omnia praeclara rara 

b) Noun-noun clause, swmmum tus — summa iniuria; unus 
testis — nullus testis; homo — homini lupus 

2) Dependent predicative groups 

a) Head-appositive, Athenae, omnium doctrinarum inventri- 
ces, ...; upsum belli caput, Carthaginem, ...; Maria virgo, minister 
de tempulo, ... (the last example is late Latin) 

b) Absolute ablative, urbe capta (abiit) 


EnG.isu. The number of main types is about 14, and some of them 
can be sub-divided according to part of speech of the members. 
A. COORDINATIVE GROUP. Men, women, (and) children; 
laughed, cried, shouted; red, white, and blue (flowers); ... andor .. 

before or after (the war) 


om 
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B. NON-COORDINATIVE, NON-PREDICATIVE GROUPS 
1) Descriptive groups, so-called modified with modifier. This 
category falls into several sub-types, first, according to the part of 
speech of the modified, and, second, according to the part of speech, 
or the part of speech and a certain morphological category of the 
modifier, e.g. the possessive of a noun (John’s house). 
The head is 
A noun: John the Baptist; red flowers; barking dogs; two flowers, 
these flowers; a flower; John’s house; the above remark; flowers from 
Paris; the children who were ready; also I; even John 
(Most of these groups can be made predicative by putting the 
adjunct after the noun, and setting it off by breaks: John, the Baptist, 
died; the dogs, barking furiously, (ran into the garden); the children, who 
were ready, (left). Such predicative groups are classified below under 
C 1) b) ‘head with appositive’.) 
An adjective: very happy 
A numeral: nearly seven 
An adverb: very happily 
A verb; the adjunct may be an adverb, walk carefully; a pre- 
positional phrase, walk in the garden; a subordinate clause, walk, if 
you like 
2) Transitive verb with ‘resultative’ adjective (or equivalent 
noun), (he) painted (the door) green; take off (your coat); (they) made 
(him) president. (This group is usually a ‘split group’, the object being 
put between verb and adjective.) 
3) Intransitive verb with ‘descriptive’ adjective, (he) left — 
angry; having left — angry, (he became wll); (he) came home — wet. 
4) Connective groups 
a) Coordinating conjunction with a word of any part of 
speech, (Mary) and — John; (Mary) or — John; neither — Mary (nor 
John) 
b) Subordinating ‘conjunctive’: 
1. Preposition with personal pronoun in the objective 
case (or equivalent noun, etc.), with him, with John 
2. Subordinating conjunction with clause, 7f — John went 
away 
5) Copulative verb (or equivalent) with complement: (he) was 
— ill; (she) was elected — president 
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6) Verb with object (i.e. personal pronoun in the objective 
case, or equivalent), (J) saw — him. 

(The equivalent of the verb may be ‘verb with object’. If so, its 
object is called ‘indirect object’, (I) gave him the book. Him is object 
of gave the book, and called ‘indirect’ object. 

The equivalent of the object may be a group of a special type, 
‘objective with verbal’, which is classified next, under 7), (1) saw - 
him come down the stairs.) 

7) Objective with verbal, (I saw) him — come down the stairs; 
(I saw) him — coming down the stairs. So-called ‘accusative with in- 
finitive’. 

8) Auxiliary verb with verbal (i.e. with infinitive, ed-form, 
or ing-form), (I) have — seen; (I) am — seeing; (I) shall — see, (I) will - 
see; (I) do — see, (I) didn’t — see. So-called ‘compound verbs’. 

9) Clause with attitudinal adjunct; the adjunct is: 

a) An adverb, he will probably come; fortunately, they were 
away at the time 

b) A so-called conjunction, this, however, is a debatable point; 
the books were, of course, left in the library 

c) A ‘final’, he will come, eh? you aren’t ready, are you? 

C. PREDICATIVE GROUPS 

1) Independent, i.e. frequently used as the whole word-content 
of a sentence. We call it ‘the clause’. One member is a personal pro- 
noun in the subjective case (or equivalent: noun etc.), the other 
member is a so-called ‘finite verb’, he — left; dogs — bark 

2) Dependent, i.e. normally not used as the whole word-con- 
tent of a sentence: 

a) Subjective with verbal, so-called ‘absolute construction’ 
he — being a bachelor, (his sister stayed with him); human nature — being 
what it is, (you couldn’t have expected anything else) 

b) Head with appositive. The appositive is set off by breaks. 
It usually follows the head: the boy, angry, (left); John, the Baptist, 
(died), the children, who were ready,( left). (Cf. the angry boy; John the 
Baptist; the children who were ready (left) 

The preceding lists were intended to show, first, how, at a first 
and preliminary stage of investigation and description, distinctions 
can be made between types of word-group within the same language, 
and, second, that the result is not the same for different languages. 
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There is a noticeable difference in the types of groups, and in the 
number of groups. As to the last point, we stated that Chinese has 
four types, none of which present clearly distinguishable sub-types, 
whereas Latin has about sixteen, and English about fourteen main 
groups, some of which fall into a number of clearly distinguishable 
sub-types. 

Consequently, the procedure applied so far was only a matter of 
preliminary distinction. The next question, i.e. the problem of the 
criteria applied, and the problem of classification, will be dealt with 
in the following chapter. 


III. THE PROBLEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Man hat die Teile in der Hand, 
Fehit, leider, nur das geistige Band. 

In dealing with classification of word-groups, or of units of any 
other kind in a given language, it is not unfrequently overlooked, 
first, that units of any kind can be classified in different ways, second, 
that a classification is intended to serve a certain purpose, and, third, 
that the merits of a given classification depend (a) upon the importance 
of the purpose, and (b) upon whether it serves the purpose, or not. 

What I have in mind, with regard to word-groups, is illustrated — 
at least in some respects — by the preceding. It is obvious that Ries, 
Bloomfield, and Trubetzkoy classify word-groups in different ways; 
apparently, different criteria are used for distinction. In none of the 
three cases is the purpose for which the classification is made clearly 
stated. 

In order to clarify the present situation, and to evaluate the merits 
of the classifications described above, and others that are equally 
possible, I shall in this chapter, first, give a list of criteria that have 
been applied, or might be applied, for classification, and, second, 
discuss different purposes of classification. 


A. CRITERIA OF CLASSIFICATION 
One of my points here will be that there are many ways of classi- 


fying word-groups, because we classify them according to their features, 
and each type of word-group has different features, on different 
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levels. We have already mentioned features of distribution, features 
of meaning, and features of part of speech of the members, but these 
are not the only ones. A more or less complete description of a language 
should mention all features of each type of word-group. This, however, 
is far from being the case in the grammars that we possess so far. 
To illustrate my point, I shall give what I think is a fairly complete 
list of features of word-groups that we have knowledge of. Each 
of these features separately can be used as a criterion for classifica- 
tion. The next step will be to consider and evaluate different purposes 
of classification, to establish the purpose which we think is the most 
important, and to establish which features should be used as a cri- 
terion for that purpose. 
I distinguish the features of types of word-groups as follows. 
I, IDENTIFICATIONAL FEATURES 
A. Auditory form of the group 
1) Segmentation of the group 
2) Auditory features of a segment 
B. Arrangement of the members 
1) Separability of the members 
2) Order of the members 
C. Number of members, and of members of members 
1) Number of members 
2) Number of members of members 
D. Class of constituents of the members 
1) Parts of speech 
2) Inflection 
E. Syntactic distribution 
1) Distribution of the group 
2) Distribution of the members 
II. FEATURES OF MEANING 


I shall now proceed to illustrate each of these features as typical of 
certain types of group, in one language or other. With a view to 
subsequent discussion, or for other reasons, some features will be 
discussed in more detail than others. 


I. IDENTIFICATIONAL FEATURES 
A. Auditory form of the group 
1) Segmentation of the group 
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In English, for instance, being ‘set off by breaks’ (usually indi- 
cated, in script, by commas) is a typical and important feature of 
completely different types of group, the coordinative (men, women, 
children ...; ... cried, laughed, and shouted), and three others: head 
with appositive (see above, C. 2) b)), the boy, angry, (left); the boy, 
im a fit of anger, (left); the children, who were ready, (left), verb or clause 
with subordinate clause, walk, if you like, and clause with absolute 
construction, he being a bachelor, his sister stayed with him. 

2) Auditory features of a segment 

In English, a very typical feature of the coordinative group is that 
each member has a kind of accent or pitch: Men, women, children 
cried, laughed, shouted. 

In some languages, for instance Dutch and German, most types of 
group have group-accent in the last member of the group, e.g. in 
Dutch de haven van Rotterdam, the port of Rotterdam, de Rotterdamse 
haven. An exception to this rule is the group verb-object, which has 
group-accent on the object-member, e.g. hij heeft een huis, he has a 
house, hij kocht zich een huis, he bought a house (for himself), but hz7 
heeft zich een huts gekocht, he has bought (or: he bought) a house. See 
my paper L’accent en allemand et en néerlandais, Travaux du Cercle 
Linguistique de Prague 8, 1939, 145-174. Compare also German de 
Freude zu vergéssen and die Freude zu vergessen (R. Jakobson, Mélanges 
van Ginneken, 1938). I believe that the same holds for English (without 
the exception for the object-member). Compare: he decided first, to 
write the létters; he decided, first to write the létters. 

Another important auditory feature of segments, typical of one 
type of group in English, Dutch, German, and, probably, other 
languages, is the special intonation of the group head-appositive. 
Compare: John the Baptist (died), descriptive group, modified with 
modifier; John — the Baptist — (died), or John, the Baptist, (died), head- 
appositive; The children who were ready (left), descriptive group; The 
children, who were ready, (left), head-appositive. 


B. Arrangement of the members 

1) Separability of the members 
In English, separability of the members is typical of a few types 
of group, which may be called ‘split groups’, especially verb with 
resultative adjective or equivalent: take (your coat) off; h(e) painted 
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(the door) green. It is so rare in the group ¢o with the ‘short form’ of 
the verb (the so-called ¢o-infinitive) that to is practically a prefix, 
and the fo-infinitive not a word-group, but a word, an inflection. 
Separation, however, occurs: in order to clearly distinguish between... 

In other languages, such as Latin, separability and non-separability 
of members are not features of groups, because the members of all 
groups, except, perhaps, the coordinate group, are separable. Separa- 
tion is, generally, more common in poetry than in prose. Compare 
the following quotation from Ovid with what would be the more 
common order in prose: 

In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora — 

Animus fert dicere formas mutatas in corpora nova, or Animus dicere 
formas in corpora nova fert. 

2) Order of the members 

In many languages, for instance English, fixed order of members 
is a well-known feature of some types of group, and free order a 
feature of others. The word-order is fixed in most types of 
group, e.g. public buildings (buildings public is impossible), with reversed 
order in a sub-type of the group noun with adjective, notary public, 
heir presumptive, etc. Compare also two houses (houses two is impossible 
or archaic), with houses (houses with is impossible), etc. Under certain 
conditions, the order is free in the group verb-adverb, e.g. he carefully 
wrote the letters; he wrote the letters carefully, and in the group main clause 
with subordinate clause, e.g., I shall go, if you go, if you go, I shall go. 

In some languages, some types of group fall into two sub-types 
with different fixed order, and a difference in meaning. In Spanish, 
for instance, the group adjective-noun is ‘qualifying’, but noun- 
adjective is ‘distinguishing’. Sw ermosa senora, your beautiful wife, 
is qualifying, but su sefora ermosa implies bigamy. 

One of the most general rules seems to be that perhaps in all 
languages the order of members of the coordinative group is free in 
the sense of syntactically irrelevant: men, women, children (cried), 
women, children, men (cried). It is, of course, not semantically irrele- 
vant, for instance in vent, vidi, vici, and it may be traditionally fixed 
in individual combinations, like and/or. It is seemingly fixed if there 
is actually not a word-group, but a word, as in German dreiundvierzig, 
stebenundachzig. 
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C, Number of members 
1) Number of members of the group 

The number of members of a group is one of the most important 
typical features of the coordinate group on the one hand, and all 
other groups on the other. Trubetzkoy’s definition of ‘syntagmes 
sociatifs’ as consisting of two terms must be due to an oversight. The 
fact itself is usually taken for granted, and it does not seem to be 
always sufficiently realized that we are dealing here with a real 
typical feature of a special type of group. Perhaps in all languages, all 
types of group have two members, but the coordinate group has two 
or more members. 

There are, as far as I see, no exceptions to this rule, at least not 
in English. There are, of course, many seeming exceptions, for instance 
cases in which it is said that one word has more than one modifier, 
e.g. last and brilliant in his last brilliant book on Plato. I do not believe 
that in English there are groups consisting of a modified with two 
modifiers in this sense. In the phrase quoted above, Jast is not a modi- 
fier of book, but of brilliant book, as is shown by the comparison with 
his brilliant last book on Plato. The structure is either last (brilliant 
book), or last, brilliant book, with a coordinative group (last, brilliant) 
book, or, with a predicative appositive, jis last — brilliant — book. 
The coordinative group (last, brilliant) is one modifier consisting of 
two words. In each of these cases the structure can ultimately be 
broken down into bimembral groups. In other words, the structure of 
the word-content of a sentence is hierarchical. There are, of course, 
cases in which it is impossible to establish the exact structure of a 
complex group. A curious problem of this kind has been raised by 
Kurylowicz in his paper Les structures fondamentales de la langue: 
groupe et proposition, Commentariorum Societatis Philosophicae Polo- 
norum Vol. III, Studia Philosophica, 1948, 203-209, in which he 
maintains that it is impossible to say whether in he walked home the 
word home is ‘déterminant’, or ‘adjunct’, of walked, or of he walked. 
I believe that there are more cases of the same or a similar kind; 

I shall return to these later. 
2) Number of members of members 

It is typical of some types of group, in some languages, that one of 
the members is a group itself. We may call them ‘complex groups’. 
Latin has at least the following complex groups: 
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verbum sentiendi aut declarandi — (accusative with infinitive), credo 
vegem abtsse 

transitive verb — (noun or pronoun with participrum conjunctum), 
facit Socratem loquentem 

finite verb — (absolute ablative, i.e. noun or pronoun in the ablative 
with a participle), urbe capta abut 

To these must be added all combinations of a word (noun, verb, 
adjective) with a noun in a certain case that is said ‘to require an 
attribute’. Examples are: 

noun with ablative of quality, vir magna eloquentia 

noun with genitive of quality, vir magnae eloquentiae 

verb with ablative of time when, place where, manner, circulos 
conficiunt incredibili celeritate 

verb or adjective with accusative of extent (of space or time), 
vigintt annos vixit, duos pedes longus 


D. Class of constituents of the members 

Here we have to distinguish between 1) the part of speech of the 
members, and 2) within each part of speech, the morphological cate- 
gory, especially the inflection. 

1) Part of speech 

This is, of course, one of the most typical features of all, or almost 
all, types in many languages. In English, for instance, the preposi- 
tional phrase is defined merely by saying that one of the members 
is a preposition. Incidentally, the fact is a good illustration of the 
difference — not always clearly made in linguistic discussions — between 
a definition and a description. The above definition of a prepositional 
phrase is far from being a description, which would comprise many 
more features, on different levels, such as class of the other member, 
word-order, case of the ‘object’, if it is a personal pronoun, syntactic 
distribution, and meaning. 

2) Inflection 

Hardly less typical of a type of group than the part of speech of 
one or both of the members is — with certain groups, in some languages 
— the morphological category, which, for convenience’ sake, we shall 
call inflection, e.g., in Latin, the accusative of the noun in the group 
verb-object (Cassiwm videbam), the genitive of the noun in the descrip- 
tive groups noun-noun and adjective noun (color auri, cupidus auri), 
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both the accusative of the noun and the infinitive of the verb in the 
accusative with infinitive, (credo) regem abisse, the ablative of the 
noun and the ablative of the participle in the absolute ablative, urbe 
capta (abit), etcetera. 

It should be constantly borne in mind that an inflectional category 
is a sub-class of a part of speech. Consequently, a feature of a member 
of a type of word-group, if the member has to be a certain part of 
speech, is either only that it is that part of speech, or that it is a cer- 
tain inflection of that part of speech. In the group verb-object, for 
instance, the verb is any inflection of the verb, but the noun is a noun 
in the accusative only: video Cassium, videre Cassium, videns Cas- 
sium, vide Cassium, etc. In the accusative and infinitive, both members 
are not only a certain part of speech, but a certain inflectional category 
of that part of speech: one a noun in the accusative, the other a verb 
in the infinitive, (credo) regem abisse. 

The comparison of the verb-object with the accusative with infini- 
tive group is only one illustration of the fact that inflections can be 
features of a type of word-group in various ways. The following is 
an attempt to classify them. A classification of this kind is important, 
first, because the distinctions are largely paralleled by differences in 
distribution of the group, or of its members, or both, and, second, 
because they are largely paralleled by the distinction between inflec- 
tions that have a semantic function, and those that have a syntactic 
function only. An example of the latter is that in the ‘concord’ of 
noun and adjective, e.g. magno gladio (eum necabat), gender, number, 
and case of the noun gladio have a semantic (and a syntactic) function, 
whereas the same categories with the adjective magno have only a 
syntactic function. 


I distinguish the following possibilities: 1. ...-A; 2. A-B; 3. 
Ar-A1, Bi-B2; 4. A-A. 
1. ...-A (uti gladio), ‘government’. 


In this category a certain inflection is a feature of one of the 
members of the group only. The inflection is symbolized by A. The 
category is commonly referred to by the term ‘government’. In Hebrew 
grammar the term ‘casus constructus’ is used if the inflection concerns 
the noun in the group noun-adjective. The casus constructus is 
peculiar, because it is the head of the group that is inflected; this is 
a pattern that, as far as I know, does not exist in Indo-European 
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languages. As will be seen from the examples, the required inflection 
in this category in Latin concerns either the adjunct of a group head- 
adjunct (hortus patris, cupidus auri, videre hortum), or one of the 
members (‘conjuncts’) of a conjunctive group (cum gladio, uti gladio). 

The infection A may be one category without alternative, as the 
ablative in cum gladio, or a limited number of alternative categories, 
usually distinguishing different meanings of the group, e.g. im urbe, in 
urbem; sub tecto, sub tectum; memini Ciceronis, memini Ciceronem. 

2. A-B, (regem abisse), ‘reciprocal government” 

In this category a certain inflection is a feature of one member, 
a different inflection is a feature of the other member. There is no 
special name for this kind of group. It might be said, in a sense, that 
there is ‘reciprocal government’, either of the inflections governing 
the other. Example: (Credit) regem abisse, accusative of a noun with 
infinitive of a verb. 

3. Ar-Ar, A2-Az2, bonarum feminarum, “concord” 

In this category all members have — in some respect — the same 
class of morphological category, e.g. the same gender, or the same 
case, or the same number, or the same general category of the verb 
(infinitive, or finite verb, or imperative, or participle), which is 
expressed by A, but the subcategory (which gender, which case, etc.) 
is, syntactically, irrelevant. This is commonly called ‘concord’ or 
‘agreement’. Examples are the group noun-adjective with concord 
of gender, number and case, bona femina, bonorum virorum, bono 
gladto, etc., and, in English, the ‘clause’ with agreement in number, 
my sister sings, my sisters sing. 

(Without going into details, I wish to remark that what is common- 
ly called ‘the same category’ is not always thesame category, especially 
not, if the members are not the same part of speech. What for con- 
venience’ sake is called ‘number’ both of noun and verb actually 
comprises two morphological categories, different both in form and 
in meaning. The same holds for gender, number, and case of noun 
and adjective, and, in Latin, even of noun and pronoun. There is, 
strictly speaking, real concord only, if the part of speech is the same, 
i.e. in coordinative groups, armis, pecunia, militibus (nostros adiuvabant). 

4. A-A, capta urbe (abiit), “concord” of one category 
without alternative 

In this category all members have a certain morphological class 
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and sub-class in common. There is noalternative sub-class. For example, 
in the ablative absolute, both members have not only always the same 
case, but the case is always an ablative. 

Examples are the absolute ablative, genitive and dative in Latin, 
Greek, and Gothic, urbe capta (abiit), etc., the ablative and genitive 
of quality, (vzr) magna eloquentia, etc., the accusative of extent, duos 
pedes (longus), the ablative of place where, of time when, and of 
manner, (circulos conficiunt) incredibili celeritate, etc. 

It may be added that a category, e.g. a case, which is a feature of 
a word-group of a certain type, if used in that way, has no semantic 
function, but only a syntactic function, or, if it has a semantic function 
— which is rare — this function is redundant. 

The only class among those distinguished above in which the 
morphological category has its full semantic function is class 3, 
‘concord’, but in one of the members only, because there it is not a 
feature of the word-group, but ‘free’, consequently distinctive. I 
mean, for instance, number and case of the noun in the group noun- 
adjective in Latin, feminarum bonarum, and number (and, with per- 
sonal pronouns, person) of noun and pronoun in the ‘clause’ in 
English, J am, we are, the king loves, the kings love. The same catego- 
ries in bonarum, am, are, loves and love have only a syntactic function. 
In all other classes the categories that are features of the group have 
only a syntactic function, e.g. the ablative in uti gladio, the accusative 
in credo regem abisse, gender, number, and case of the adjective 
in feminarum bonarum, and any case used in ‘absolute construction’: 
the ablative in Latin (capta urbe abut), the genitive in Greek, the 
dative in Gothic, the subjective case or the pronoun in he being a 
bachelor. The ‘“‘choice’’ made by a language of its absolute case is 
perfectly arbitrary. 

I shall come back to the distinction between syntactic and semantic 
function of morphological categories in my last chapter, on word- 
groups in diachrony. 


E. Distribution 
It is one of the merits of Bloomfield to have shown the importance 
of distribution as a criterion for classifying word-groups. Before dis- 
cussing distribution as a feature of types of group, I should like to for- 
mulate two objections to Bloomfield’s procedure. 
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From Bloomfield’s own point of view, it would, in my opinion, 
have been more logical and fruitful to start with a distinction between 
different distribution of the groups themselves, instead of starting 
with different distribution of members. The result of the latter proce- 
dure is that his category of ‘exocentric constructions’ is a catch-all, 
comprising, for instance, the predicative group John ran and the 
connective group with John. If the distribution of the groups them- 
selves had been taken into account first, especially by noticing that 
John ran is a ‘favorite sentence-form’, the predicative group would 
have received its unique position in English syntax. As it is, it comes 
out as a special type only in Bloch and Trager’s Outline as a kind of 
secondary distinction. 

A minor objection concerns the terms ‘endocentric’ and “exocentric’, 
which I consider unnecessary neologisms, but this question depends, 
perhaps, on the other question whether a special name is desirable 
for what I have called the catch-all, or not. 

Other objections, concerning the value of his procedure from the 
point of view of structural linguistics, will be discussed below. 

In dealing with distribution as a feature of groups, I distinguish be- 
tween the distribution of the group, and the distribution of its members. 

1) Distribution of the group 

For this purpose we have to distinguish the various types of distri- 
bution of syntactic units in general. A syntactic unit is either a word 
or a word-group. 

There are only two main types of syntactic distribution. The unit 
is used either as an independent, or as a member of a word-group. 

An independent is used either as the whole word-content of a sen- 
tence, Alas! Mary! John died., or as a part of it, Alas, Mary, John 
died. The last sentence has three independents. They are not members 
of a word-group. They are not, for instance, members of a coordinative 
group. The criterion, in this case, is that the use of coordinating con- 
junctions would be impossible: Alas and Mary and John died; this 
distinguishes the combination from the coordinative group Eat, drink, 
be merry, into which coordinative conjunctions may be inserted: Eat, 
drink, and be merry. Eat, or drink, or be merry. 

A member of a word-group is either a head, or an adjunct, or a con- 
junct, or a coordinate. The difference is defined in terms of syntactic 
omissibility of members of the group. As syntactic omissibility is a 
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_ matter of degree, no rigid lines of demarcation can be drawn between 
the three categories, but the distinction itself is of fundamental im- 
portance. The test to be applied is the omission test. 

A head is defined as a member that cannot be omitted without 
affecting the structure of the rest of the sentence, whereas the other 
member can be omitted in the same sense. In the sentence J have fresh 
mulk, the word milk is head of the group fresh milk. I have milk is 
possible, I have fresh is impossible. 

An adjunct is defined as the omissible member of a group of which 
the other member is not omissible, e.g. fresh in fresh milk. 

A conjunct is defined as a non-omissible member of a group of 
which the other member is equally non-omissible, e.g. both John and 
van in John van, or both with and John in with John. 

A coordinate is defined as a member of a word-group of which each 
member is omissible. Examples are men, women, and children in the 
group men, women, children (cried). 


It is obvious that each of these five types of distribution, and 
several combinations of them, is a typical feature of some type of 
group in some language. I shall give a few examples only. 

Latin has two types of group that are used only as independents: 

Insula — natura triquetra (noun-adjective clause, predicative 
group) 
Unus testis — nullus testis (noun-noun clause, predicative group) 

Latin has several types of group that are used both as an inde- 
pendent and in some other way or ways, for instance: 

Me miseram! (exclamatory accusative) 

Tantam esse inscitiam! (exclamatory accusative with infinitive) 

O miserae sortis! (exclamatory genitive) 

These groups are also used as adjuncts: vocat me miseram,; eventus 
miserae sortis; dicebat tantam esse inscitiam. 

Some types are used only as adjuncts: 

Urbe capta (abiit) (absolute ablative) 

(Vir) magna eloquentia (ablative of quality) 

Etcetera. 
3) Distribution of members of the group 
This is Bloomfield’s basic criterion in classifying word-groups. 
It is obvious that it is a typical feature of many types of groups. 
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For examples I may refer to the discussion of Bloomfield’s classifica- 
tion in the Introduction. 

In the following I shall use the terms coordinative group (consisting 
of coordinates, as defined above), adjunctive group (consisting of a 
head and an adjunct), and conjunctive group (consisting of two con- 
juncts). I believe that this terminology is preferable to the use of 
endocentric and exocentric constructions. Its disadvantage is that 
‘coordinative’ is used both in a structural and in a purely distribu- 
tional sense. As, however, the two concepts in practice apply to 
exactly the same groups, I do not believe that there will be any 
ambiguity. 

I may add that in analyzing the structure of word-groups, and 
defining types in terms of distribution, excellent work has been done 
especially by Ch. F. Hockett, Rulon S. Wells, and Zellig S. Harris, 
See e.g., R. S. Wells, Immediate constituents, Language 23, 1947, 81— 
117;Ch.F. Hockett, Problems of Morpheme Analysis, Language 23, 1947, 
321-343; Zellig S. Harris, Methods in Structural Linguistics. Chicago, 
1947. 


II. FEATURES OF MEANING 

Preliminary remarks 

Before trying to demonstrate that certain features of meaning are 
features of certain types of group, and that the word-groups of a given 
language can be classified according to their meanings, I think it 
useful first to deal with three questions of a more general nature, 
namely 1. Has a word-group a meaning? 2. Is a meaning definable? 
and 3. If a word-group has a meaning, how can we establish this 
meaning ? 

1. In the following I speak of meanings of word-groups. In doing 
so, I am aware of objections that may be made to this terminology. 
In linguistics, A. Reichling rightly stresses the advantage of con- 
fining the use of the term ‘meaning’ to meanings of symbols, i.e., in 
a language, meanings of words. The same has been done by logicians. 
I quote L. S. Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, 6th ed., Lon- 
don 1946, Appendix A, p. 499: ‘“‘The words ‘meaning’ and ‘means’ 
have both harmful ambiguity and systematic ambiguity. We can 
avoid the former if we are careful to remember that only words or sym- 
bols have meaning.” 
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Our main reason for speaking of meanings of word-groups is mere 
convenience. I do not see another way of expressing what I want to 
express, except by creating a new term, or by using some rather com- 
plicated an awkward phrase. 

2. It is not my intention to discuss the definability of the meaning 
of a given word, or a given word-group. I may just remark that there 
are, in principle, at least two ways of defining it, namely in terms of 
meanings of other words (either of the same, or of another language), 
and — if the meaning is referential, in terms of referents, ‘things- 
meant’. The latter way is not useable if the meaning is attitudinal, e.g. 
alas, or a statement as such. My only point here is that in many cases 
we can refer to meanings by the use of common terms without creating 
ambiguity, especially if we add some examples. Terms of that kind 
are statement, exclamation, command, actor, action, relation, object, 
person, etcetera. I think it necessary to state this expressedly because 
of a tendency among certain linguists to deny the possibility of 
defining meanings in a scientific way. According to Bloomfield, a 
classification is ‘scientific’ if it is ‘universally recognized and accurate’ 
(9.1), but “we have no ways of defining most meanings”’ (9.5). I con- 
sider it one of Bloomfield’s methodological errors that his distrust of 
definitions of meanings leads him to neglecting features of meaning 
of types of word-group. 

It may be remarked also that in this article the meaning of a symbol 
is defined as the non-perceptible content of the symbol, and not, in 
the Bloomfieldian way, as what the symbol refers to, “‘a matter of 
the practical world around us” (Owdline, p. 4). It has been said that, 
in the last sense, the meaning of the word apple can be eaten. It may 
also be remarked that referential meanings can be defined in terms 
of referents, but not attitudinal meanings, because they are not a 
matter of the practical world ‘around us’, but of the speaker’s attitude 
to it, for instance, a belief in existence or non-existence (expressed by 
a statement), an emotional attitude (alas), and so on. 

3. As a third preliminary remark I wish to point out what I believe 
to be a common and fundamental error, namely the confusion of the 
meaning of a word-group as such, with the meaning of one of its 
constituents. 

It is often explicitly stated, or implicitly assumed, that in Latin, 
ego venio, or rex amat, is a predicative group. It is also frequently 
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assumed that, in English, walk in I walk, and live in the kings live, are 
predicative words, called ‘finite verbs’ (or, in grammars, briefly ‘verbs’ 
as opposed to ‘verbals’ such as the infinitive and participles). 

Both assumptions are wrong. In ego vento it is not the group as . 
such, but the word venio which is predicative, as is proved by the 
omission test: venio expresses a statement, it is predicative. Con- 
versely, in the kings live it is not the word live, but the group the kings 
live, or I live, which expresses the statement, as is equally proved by 
the omission test: live itself does not express a statement, but may 
be equally used to express a command, Live/, or merely to refer to 
the process of living, as in I could not live happily there. The same — 
holds, mutatis mutandis, for desired in he desired more money, because 
desired itself does not express a statement. It is used in various ways, 
e.g. in he has desired money, the desired money, and the money was 
desired. 

My point is that in describing features of meaning as features of 
word-groups we have to distinguish very carefully between the 
meaning of a given type of group as such, and the meanings of its 
constituents. 

Another example of the same confusion is embodied in the state- 
ment that, for instance, in hortus domini the genitive denotes the 
possessor, in Hasdrubal Gisgonis the father, in amor patriae the object 
of an action, in pars militum the part of a whole, etcetera. The assump- 
tions are codified in expressions such as ‘possessive genitive’, ‘family 
genitive’, ‘objective genitive’, ‘partitive genitive’, etcetera. Latin 
grammar distinguishes about 30 such philological genitives. Actual- 
ly, the genitive as such has no such semantic functions. The alleged 
meanings are meanings of special sub-types of the group noun with 
noun in the genitive, and can be formulated in terms of sub-classes 
of the noun, or in terms of referents. The family genitive, for instance, 
occurs only if both nouns are proper nouns, names of persons. The 
possessive only if the noun in the genitive denotes a person, and the 
other noun an object (or equivalent, especially a slave). The meaning 
of the genitive is no more than a relation to something, an animate 
or inanimate being. The special content of the relation meant by groups 
consisting of a noun and a noun in the genitive, either possession, or 
family relation, or something else, is a feature of meaning of the 
group. 
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Classification according to meanings 

It can, in my opinion, hardly be doubted that the word-groups 
of a given language can be classified according to their meanings no 
less satisfactorily than according to any other kind of feature. There 
are, of course, as everywhere in a language, borderline cases. I have 
already remarked that the degree-character of omissibility creates 
many borderline cases in the application of criteria of distribution. 
There are equally borderline cases between parts of speech, between 
syntactically free and fixed order, and so on. 

For establishing meanings as features of types of groups, we have 
to start from the fundamental distinction between attitudinal and 
referential meanings. For this I may refer to my papers Structural Lin- 
gutstics and Word-Classes, Lingua I, 1948, 427-500, esp. 470 and 
498; Structural Linguistics and Syntactic Laws, Word V, 1949, 1-12, 
esp. 5-11 (in which I used the unhappy terms ‘subjective’ and ‘objec- 
tive’ meanings); and Subject-Predicate Analysis, to appear in Lingua. 

The distinction is fundamental, among other things, because it 
pervades the whole structure of a language system on all its main 
levels. An attitudinal meaning is defined as the expression of an atti- 
tude of the speaker to something, e.g. alas. A referential meaning is 
defined as merely denoting, or referring to, something, either by 
naming it (John, boy, red, arrive, with, if), or by pointing it out (he, 
this, so). 

The attitude expressed is either ‘intellectual’, ie. a belief in the 
existence or non-existence of something (Vivit. He lives.), or ‘non- 
intellectual’, e.g. an emotion (alas), a wish to draw somebody’s atten- 
tion (the vocative, Brute), a wish that the hearer do something (the 
imperative, vent), etcetera. 

The same distinction largely parallels the difference between the 
two constituents or ‘levels’ of the sentence, i.e. words and intonation 
(or, better, sentence-form), in that intonation is never referential, 
but always attitudinal, and words are referential and/or attitudinal. 
Merely referential are John, boy, red, etc. Merely attitudinal are yes 
and no (intellectual, expressing a belief in truth or falsity of a state- 
ment), and alas (expressing an emotional attitude). Both referential 
and attitudinal are vocatives (Brute), imperatives (vent), and, in 
languages such as Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, the finite verb, venzo, 
venit (expressing a belief; venit, I believe that he is coming). 
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On the level of the parts of speech, the distinction parallels the 
difference between interjections of the one hand, and, with a few 
exceptions, all other parts of speech on the other. 

On the level or morphology, it distinguishes, in the system of the 
cases of the noun in Latin, the vocative from all other cases; in the 
morphological system of the verb, the imperative and the finite 
verb from the infinitive and participles. 

Even on the level of the vocabulary it plays a certain role, e.g. in 
the difference between children and brats, and between poor in the 
sense of without money, a poor man, and for the expression of an 
attitude of the speaker, poor man! 

The distinction is of no less importance with regard to features 
of word-groups. It may well be that all languages have an opposition 
between predicative, i.e. attitudinal, and non-predicative groups. The 
group dogs bark is clearly attitudinal, predicative, and the group 
barking dogs is clearly referential. It may be added that a similar 
distinction must be made between different uses of the same type of 
group, for instance between referential use of me miseram in vocat me 
miseram, and attitudinal use of the same group in Me museram! 
(accusative of exclamation), and other different uses of the same 
group, as illustrated on page 131. 

On the basis of this fundamental distinction, we may distinguish 
different kinds of attitudinal, and different kinds of referential meanings 
as features of groups. I need merely recall the ‘enumeration’, presented 
by coordinative groups, ‘description’ by the group modified-modifier, 
‘relation to something’ by connective groups, and so on. 

I shall give one example of a type of group that has features on 
several levels, as distinguished above, in order to illustrate my points, 
first, that in a complete description of a language all these features 
should be described, and, second, that, in a given language, the group 
can satisfactorily be defined in terms of one, or a limited number 
of different features. 

My example is the coordinative group in English. 

A typical auditory feature of the group, which it has in common 
with only very few other groups, is the segmentation by means of 
breaks, in English script indicated by commas. It may be noticed that 
the break is less marked, or optional, before a coordinative conjunction, 
e.g. before and in men, women and children (cried), but this is of second- 
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ary importance. The group has a unique auditory feature in what may 
be described as ‘even stress’ on all members. 

The members of the group are not separable (unless by ‘insertion’, 
defined as a separate attitudinal expression: Men, I think, women, 
and children, cried). 

It is typical of the group that the order of its members is syntac- 
tically irrelevant: children, women, men cried. 

It is a unique feature of the group that it may have more than 
two members. 

It is typical of the group also that, with very few exceptions, which 
can easily be formulated (Mother and I went away), the part of speech 
of the members is the same. Even some morphological categories are 
the same, e.g. the case of the personal pronoun (J saw him and her), 
the case of the noun (John’s and Mary’s books), and the general cate- 
gory of the verb (singing and swinging). There are very few groups 
in English of which both members may be the same part of speech: 
(a) bird’s nest, (I) shall see (him), very happily, but in all of them 
there is some difference, so that I believe that, in English, the coordi- 
native group can satisfactorily and completely be defined in terms of 
the part of speech and the morphological category of the members. 

Distribution is a unique feature of the group also in that each 
member is omissible. A difficulty, however, arises here by the fact 
that ‘omissibility’ or, in Bloomfield’s terminology, ‘the same’ or 
‘not the same distribution as that of the whole group’ is a matter of 
degree. This is one of the weak points in the use of the criterion of 
distribution, which I shall not discuss in detail. To give one example: 
in milk and scones were on the table, strictly speaking neither milk 
nor and scones nor even scones is omissible, and neither milk nor and 
scones has exactly the same distribution as the group milk and scones. 

Last, but not least, meaning is a unique feature of the group, which 
may be formulated by saying that it presents an enumeration of 
similar things. However we wish to formulate this feature of meaning, 
there can hardly be any doubt about the fact that it is typical of 
this type of group, and of no other. 


Meaning, form, and distribution 
In order to avoid misunderstandings, and to warn against over- 
estimating the importance of distribution as a criterion for structural 
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classification, I wish to say here a few words on a subject to which 
I intend to return in more detail, namely the relations between 
meaning, auditory form, and syntactic distribution. 

I have called both form and distribution ‘correlates of meaning’. 
Generally speaking, we may say that form is a means to convey 
meaning, and that distribution is mainly the result of two factors: the 
meaning of the given word or group, and the semantic structure of 
the sentence, the ‘sentence-pattern’, in the given language. The word 
or word-group is useable, or not useable, or useable under certain 
conditions only, as a certain member of a certain sentence pattern, 
if its meaning agrees with the semantic function of that member. 
The key fits, or does not fit, into the lock. 

Consequently, both form and distribution are indicative of meaning, 
both to the hearer, and to the linguist. This is why I have called form 
and distribution ‘identificational features’ of word-groups. 

Neither form nor distribution are completely reliable indicators of 
meanings, or of similarities and dissimilarities between meanings. 

Two words, for instance, may have the same form, but a different 
meaning, if they are homonyms, e.g. hair and hare. They may have a 
different form, but the same meaning, if they are ‘exact synonyms’, 
e.g. gorse and furze. ; 

Distribution is not a reliable indicator either, because it is not 
only the result of meaning and sentence-pattern, but also of ‘disturbing 
factors’, such as arbitrary idiom, and what may be called ‘personal 
idiom’, as poetical licenses. 

Moreover, not all words that have the same syntactic distribution 
have the same meaning, e.g., on the lexical level, words belonging to 
the same part of speech: Peter and John; red, blue, and yellow; boy 
and givl, and, conversely, not all words with different distribution 
have a different meaning, e.g. grosse, and grosser in German der grosse 
Mann and ein grosser Mann. 

The following examples may give at least some idea of some rela- 
tionships that may exist between the meaning of a word or group, 
the sentence pattern of the given language, the distribution of the 
given word or group, and complicating or ‘disturbing’ factors, inorder to 
show that distribution is indicative of, but not a reliable indicator of 
meaning, and that a mechanical description of the actual distribution 
of a word or group does not reveal its meaning in a reliable way. 
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As a result of the fact that a sentence is the expression of an attitude 
of the speaker to something, words with attitudinal meaning are 
— with a few exceptions — favorite whole word-content of a sentence. 
This is, for instance, the most common use, in Latin, of interjections 
(cheu), vocatives (Brute), imperatives (veni), and finite verbs (venit). 
But it cannot be said that the whole word-content of a sentence is 
always an attitudinal word or group, or that words and groups with 
attitudinal meaning are used only as the whole word-content of a 
sentence. 

An example of the former is, first, the answer-sentence, e.g. (What 
do you mean?) Potatoes. Potatoes is a purely referential word. Second, 
the use of proper names in English for personal address, e.g. Mary! 

Examples of the latter are the various uses of attitudinal words 
not as the whole word-content of a sentence, e.g. the finite verb in 
Latin in a subordinate clause, (Dubito, guia) nescio; interjections used 
‘for self-reference’ (substitutio materialis): (I know the meaning of the 
word) alas. Some attitudinal words are even more commonly used as 
adjunct to a clause, than ‘as a whole sentence’, namely the attitu- 
dinal adverbs: Fortunately, (they were away at the time.), although 
the sentence Fortunately. is quite acceptable. And so on. 


B. THE PURPOSE OF A CLASSIFICATION 


My aim, in making the preceding distinctions, has been to show 
that word-groups can be classified in various ways, by the use of 
different criteria, or, as we are used to say, ‘on different levels of the 
system’. My next point will be that the merits of a classification 
depend, first, on whether it serves the purpose it is intended to serve, 
and, second, on the importance of the purpose itself. 

There is an obvious difference between the criteria applied by 
Bloomfield and Trubetzkoy. Bloomfield uses distribution. Trubetz- 
koy’s criterion or criteria are not expressedly stated by himself, but 
they are, at least partly, defined in terms of meaning, especially by 
the term ‘predicative’. Whatever Bloomfield’s ultimate purpose may 
have been, his direct purpose in classifying word-groups is nothing 
else than a distributional classification. 

In the following I shall try to prove that a more important purpose 
in classifying word-groups, or any other kind of units of a language, 
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is a structural.classification. Before defining ‘structural classification’, 
or ‘classification from the structural point of view’, I shall first il- 
lustrate the same, or a similar procedure applied to the distinction 
between cases, e.g. in Latin, and the classification of the cases 
distinguished. 

In classifying nouns according to cases, we combine words of 
different forms (or: ‘endings’), such as reginae, libertint, regis, and 
we separate words of the same ending, such veginae, genitive singular, 
veginae, dative singular, and veginae, nominative plural. The principle 
underlying this procedure is that we wish to distinguish classes of 
meaning, as far as differences in meaning are regularly paralleled by 
differences in form and/or syntactic use. In order to be able to do so, 
we first establish which differences in meaning — in terms of either 
an attitude expressed (the vocative), or something, a relation to an 
animate or inanimate being, referred to (the oblique cases), or nothing 
except the being referred to (the nominative) — are regularly paralleled 
by differences in form (e.g. horti/horto, regis/regi, fructus/fructut, regt- 
narum|regints, hortorum/hortis, etc.), or by differences in syntactic 
use. In both respects — form and syntactic use — there is variety and 
overlapping; actually, the forms are more helpful than syntactic use, 
because there is less variety in forms (only five or six ‘declensions’). 

This first procedure yields meaning-classes, i.e. classes of which 
the differences in meaning are regularly paralleled by differences in 
form, and by differences in syntactic use. The result of the first proce- 
dure is distinction. 

The second procedure is to assign each word in the given language 
to one of the meaning-classes that have been distinguished in the first. 
It is merely a procedure of assorting. 

A third procedure consists in classifying the meaning-classes, or, 
in other terms, establishing the structure of the system. This structure 
is defined as the sum total of similarities and dissimilarities of meaning 
between the classes — always, of course, of such features of meaning 
as are paralleled by other, identificational, features, such as auditory 
form, and syntactic distribution. (I mention only these, but there 
are actually more identificational features; I shall discuss the matter 
in articles on the Latin case system.) It is a procedure of structural 
classification. 

The preceding was an attempt at breaking down the process of 
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analyzing the structure of a morphological system. It is, of course, a 
simplification of a much more complicated state of affairs. To avoid 
misunderstandings, it should be especially stated that the three 
procedures that have been distinguished are levels of analysis, but not 
necessarily, and usually not, successive stages in a chronological sense. 
My purpose in breaking down the process of analysis was merely to 
illustrate possible differences in method, resulting from more or less 
explicitly formulated differences in purpose. 

The possible differences in method that I have in mind are between 
three ways of defining the classes. It should be noticed that there is, 
in existing descriptions, hardly any difference of opinion about the 
number of classes. It is commonly assumed that all Latin nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives and participles (including the infinitive and ge- 
rund) have six cases, although not all of them have different forms for 
all six classes, especially not for the vocative. I shall try to prove in 
a following article that this assumption is wrong, but this does not 
affect my present argument. 

My point here is that the classes, i.e. the six ‘cases’, should be de- 
scribed in terms of meaning, form, distribution, and other identifica- 
tional features, but that each of them can be defined — more or less 
satisfactorily, in terms either of meaning, or of form, or of distribu- 
tion, only. I actually believe, but it would require a long demonstra- 
tion, that completely satisfactory definitions of each of the cases 
can be given on each of the three levels mentioned. Definitions on 
the level of form should, of course, not be made in terms of phonemes 
or ‘endings’ (an example of this non-structural and misleading kind 
of definitions is presented in Robert A. Hall’s paper on Classical 
Noun Inflection, Classical Philology XLI, 1946, 84-90, interesting 
and instructive for what it leads to), but in terms of oppositions within 
paradigms, i.e. in terms of declensions with different paradigms. In 
this the traditional way of describing the Latin cases, which goes 
back to the Greek linguists, is sound, and, we may add, perfect. 

Definitions in terms of distribution are, I think, equally feasable, 
but rather complicated. To give a few examples: the vocative can be 
defined in terms of syntactic distribution by saying that vocatives 
are used only as independents, either as the whole word-content of 
a sentence, or as a part of it: Brute! Et tu, Brute! This is very simple. 
The nominative, however, has at least six different syntactic uses, 
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and the ablative many more, which is illustrated by the 30 to 40 names 
of the philological ablatives, not all of which, however, are structural 
categories. 

Definitions in terms of meaning are, in my opinion, equally feasable, 
e.g. by saying that the vocative is the case of personal address, a 
special kind of attitude expressed, but I shall not enlarge here upon 
this crucial question. 

The difference between the three or more ways of defining cases 
(and other categories) may be expressed by calling the representatives 
of the three methods ‘phonemicists’, ‘distributionalists’, and the 
third group, in Bloomfield’s term, ‘mentalists’. What, I think, actually — 
happens is that the phonemicists define cases in terms of features of — 
form as far as these are regularly paralleled by features of meaning. 
The distributionlists define cases in terms of features of syntactic 
distribution as far as these are regularly paralleled by features of 
meaning. The mentalists define cases in terms of features of meaning ~ 
as far as these are paralleled by features of form and/or distribution. — 
For the phonemicists and distributionalists together we might also 
use the term, equally borrowed from Bloomfield, ‘mechanists’, but it 
would be misleading, because neither of them actually define, although 
some of them may believe that they do, in terms of the physical world. 

My point is that each of these methods of defining is, in principle, 
feasable, and the purposes underlying each of them is legitimate, but 
that none of them can pretend to present a complete or satisfactory de- 
scription of a language system. A more comprehensive and more satis- 
factory purpose is what I shall call a structural description, i.e. a 
description of the meaning-classes of a language (and, on the level 
of auditory form, identification-classes) in terms of, first, distinctive 
features of meaning, and, second, features on other levels — auditory 
form, structure, distribution, etc. — regularly corresponding with 
features of meaning, or, in other words, in terms of features of meaning, 
and of all their correlates. The three purposes mentioned above — and 
there are, in principle, more of them, in terms of other features — I 
would call simplistic definitions. 

Upon structural descriptions we can base structural classifications, 
defined as classifications according to similarities and dissimilarities 
of meaning as far as these are regularly paralleled by correlates of 
meaning. 
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Regularity of correspondence is, of course, a matter of degree. 
The most regular correspondence is presented by what we call pro- 
ductive patterns, such as ‘regular paradigms’ (on the level of form), 
and ‘productive ways of syntactic use’, as opposed to exceptional 
incidental, and ‘extended’ uses, for instance by poets. 

The fact that the purpose underlying structural descriptions and 
classifications is more important than those underlying what I have 
called simplistic definitions is illustrated by the short-comings of 
simplistic definitions. For the purpose of linguistics, i.e. the description 
and explanation of the phenomena of human vocal languages, they 
are incomplete, and they may be misleading. 

They are incomplete in that each of them ignores, for its special 
purpose, relevant facts of language that are not included in the 
purpose. A definition or description of cases in terms of phonemic 
features ignores features of meaning and distribution of cases — al- 
though it may, implicitly, take facts of meaning and/or meaning into 
account. A definition or description of types of word-group in terms 
of distribution does not include the equally relevant features of form, 
structure, meaning, etcetera. 

That they may be misleading is illustrated by Hall’s article, quoted 
above, and by what, in Bloomfield’s classification of word-groups I 
have referred to as the catch-all. Both classifications give a distorted 
picture of the system of a language as a whole, on the level under 
consideration. 

The short-comings of simplistic definitions and descriptions are also 
illustrated by the fact that they may be useful as a first approach to 
languages that the investigator has no actual active or passive com- 
mand of, because he does not know the exact meanings of the words, 
the word-groups, etcetera, but that they cannot be satisfactorily used, 
either in synchronic or in diachronic linguistics to explain the facts 
of a language or linguistic change, in teaching a language, in trans- 
lating from one language into another, and, especially, not in dealing 
with literary art and literary art criticism, unless as a means of 
arriving at a structural description of the language in its full sense. 

There is not the slightest doubt about their usefulness in this 
respect. Differences in distribution, for instance, are highly indicative 
of differences in meaning, apart from the fact that in a structural 
description only such features of meaning are relevant that have 
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identificational correlates, and most relevant features of meaning 
have correlates on the level of distribution. 

On the other hand, I consider it significant that all schools of lin- 
guistics have made important contributions concerning the use of 
languages in literary art, except, as far as I know, the distributiona- 
lists. Neogrammarians were interested in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
versification. In the school of Ferdinand de Saussure, of Geneva, 
especially Charles Bally has raised stylistics to a very high level. The 
Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague are full of papers on lite- 
rary art, and especially Trubetzkoy and Roman Jakobson have made 
important contributions to the study of the use of a language in verse. 
Sapir in his book Language has an important chapter on Language 
and Literature, but there is no such chapter in Bloomfield’s Language, 
and there is hardly anything on subjects of style or verse in the long 
and very important series of the journal Language. 


IV. STRUCTURAL CLASSIFICATION 


In this chapter I shall make an attempt at applying, in a tentative 
and preliminary way, a structural classification — as defined above — 
to a few languages, in order to see where it leads. The languages under 
discussion are especially Chinese, Latin, and English. Instead of English, 
Afrikaans would have better served my purpose, but for practical 
reasons I have chosen English, adding some remarks on Afrikaans. 

A classification has to start from an enumeration, and it may be 
remarked that it is not an easy task to get a complete list of the types 
of word-group existing in a given language. I actually do not know of 
any grammar of any language that presents us with such a list, even 
if all or most of the types are discussed in it under some heading. 
This is an illustration of the statement made at the beginning of this 
paper, that the classification of word-groups is a neglected subject. 
It is a neglected subject in descriptive, in explanatory, and in histo- 
rical linguistics. 

The aim of a structural classification has been defined as the es- 
tablishment of similarities and dissimilarities, i.e. oppositions, of 
meaning, as far as features of meaning have correlates. 

A second aim of a structural classification is the classification of 
such oppositions in terms of hierarchy, or rank. 
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A preliminary comparison of the three languages seems to lead to 
the following conclusions. 

There is much difference in the number of types of groups in diffe- 
rent languages. Chinese has four types, none of which falls into clearly 
distinguishable sub-types, whereas Latin has 16, and English 14 main 
types, some of which, e.g. the ‘descriptive’ group, or ‘modified-modi- 
fier’, fall into a considerable number of clearly distinguishable sub- 
types. The Latin and the English system are much more complex. 

If we take the Chinese system first, we observe that the oppositions 
between the four types are on different levels. 

The four types are the following. Examples are given above (p. 
4-5). I shall not repeat the Chinese examples, but give what I believe 
are more or less close equivalents in English. 1. Simple predicative 
group, the father — (is) stern; 2. Coordinative group, fathers, mothers, - 
children, (and) dogs; 3. Descriptive group, (the) stern father; 4. Complex 
predicative group, (the father — 1s stern), eh? or (the father — is stern), 
though. 

These distinctions are apparently based upon oppositions on four 
different levels, which we may try to classify, according to their rank 
(a term that requires definition) as follows: 

A. Predicative 

a) Simple, the father — (is) stern 
b) Complex, (the father — 1s stern), eh? or (the father — 1s stern), 
though 

B. Non-predicative 

a) Coordinative, fathers, mothers, children, (and) dogs 
b) Non-coordinative, descriptive, the stern father 

The differences in meaning are obvious: statement, attitude 
expressed to a statement, enumeration, description. Each of these 
features of meaning has some correlate on some level: auditory form 
(we mean ‘breaks’, which is based upon an assumption from analogy 
with other languages), word-order, part of speech (the ‘finals’ at the 
end of a complex predicative group are a definitely separate part of 
speech, definable in terms of attitudinal meaning, and distribution), 
and/or distribution of the group (the predicative groups are favorite 
whole word-content of a sentence, the others not) and/or its members 
(the predicative group is conjunctive, the coordinative ‘coordinative’ 
in a distributional sense, the descriptive group is adjunctive). 
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It may be noticed that distribution is indicative of meaning to the 
extent that, in Chinese, all four types of group can be completely 
defined in terms of distribution only. One may even be tempted to 
presume that the parallelism between meaning and distribution can 
be formulated in simple formulas, holding for all languages. One 
might be tempted to conclude, for instance, that all predicative groups 
are conjunctive, and all conjunctive groups are predicative. Both 
assumptions are wrong. In English, for instance, the predicative 
group head-appositive is adjunctive, the ‘predicate’ is omissible: 
John, the grocer, was ill, Conversely, conjunctive groups in English 
present a great variety in all respects, also in meaning, e.g. the predi- 
cative group John ran, the ‘accusative with infinitive’, (J saw) John 
running, the connectives with John and if — John ran, and the various 
types of ‘compound verbs’, (I) have seen, (I) am seeing, (I) shall see, 
(I) do see, etc. This is actually the reason why I have called Bloom- 
field’s ‘exocentric’ group a catch-all, and the simplistic distributional 
classification misleading. 

Coming back to the Chinese system, we have to face the problem 
of the rank of the oppositions. The problem cannot be solved unless we 
give an exact definition of ‘rank’, which I shall not attempt to do 
here. A similar problem exists in classifying phonemes, and parts of 
speech. I shall confine myself to making the following remarks on 
the subject. 

I have assumed that the opposition predicative/non-predicative is 
primary to all other oppositions because, or in the sense that, the 
fundamental distinction between meaning on all levels of a language 
system is between attitudinal and referential meanings. The matter 
has been discussed above (pp. 135-136). 

It may be remarked, however, that the opposition predicative/non- 
predicative is not primary in the sense that it would be indispensable 
on the level of word-groups. There is actually no a priori reason why 
a language should have this opposition on this level. First, a state- 
ment may be expressed by mere sentence intonation. Although, as 
far as I know, all languages distinguish predicative and non-predica- 
tive word-groups, there is no reason why the difference between the 
stern father and the father — (is) stern should not be expressed by mere 
intonation, without, for example, distinctive word-order. Second, an 
assertion may be expressed by a single word, such as pluit and video. 
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This is the well-known meaning of the finite verb in languages such 
as Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 

In comparing the simple system of Chinese with the more complex 
systems of Latin and English, the most important observations one 
may make seem to be the following. First, all oppositions that exist in 
Chinese equally exist in Latin and English. Exactly the same holds 
for the parts of speech in these languages. See my paper Structural 
Linguistics and Word-Classes, Lingua I, 1948, 427-500. Second, all 
oppositions in Latin and English that are not in the Chinese system are 
dependent on oppositions between parts of speech in these languages, 
and some of them on inflectional oppositions within a given part of 
speech. 

Before developing this second point, I wish to stress and illustrate 
a fact which, I think, is often overlooked, namely the difference in 
some important respects between the Latin and the English system 
of word-groups. The difference is even more marked between Latin 
and Afrikaans. 

To put the matter in a nut-shell, Latin has a predicative noun- 
adjective and a predicative noun-noun group, insula — natura tri- 
quetra and summum ius — summa iniuria, but no predicative noun- 
verb group. As has been demonstrated above (p. 133-134) vex amat is not 
a predicative group, but a predicative word, called ‘finite verb’, with 
a non-predicative adjunct, describing, as a kind of apposition or 
modifier, the subject of the statement that is referred to by the 
‘personal ending’ (vide-o, vide-s, ama-t) of the finite verb. The so-called 
‘subject’ vex is an omissible adjunct to the finite verb amat, the group 
is an adjunctive group. On the other hand, in English and Afrikaans, 
there is no predicative noun-adjective or noun-noun group. Isolated 
examples such as He a gentleman? are far from being freely productive, 
but there is a predicative noun-verb group, the king loves, which is 
freely productive. The group is conjunctive, and it cannot be main- 
tained that the finite verb in English and Afrikaans is a predicative 
category. Actually, there is no finite verb as a morphological category 
in Afrikaans, and, except for one single form with the ending -s, e.g. 
lives, walks, used only when the subject is ‘third person singular’, there 
is no morphological finite verb in English either. Afrikaans has only 
two morphological categories of the verb, the ‘short form’, and the 
ge-form (e.g. Jeery and geleer). The so-called ‘present participle’ is merely 
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an adjective derived from verbs by means of a suffix. The short form 
is used in four different ways, semantically and syntactically, namely 
as what is called finite verb, imperative, and infinitive, the last com- 
prising two differents uses, one in om te leer, ‘in order to learn’, and 
similar phrases, the other in the ‘compound finite verb’, ek sal leer, 
‘{ shall learn’, etc. The common description of the morphology of the 
verb in Afrikaans, as in English, is based upon the Latin pattern, 
and therefore misleading. 

I now come back to my second point, namely that all oppositions 
between types of word-groups existing in Latin and English are con- 
ditioned, first, by the systems of parts of speech, and, second, in some 
cases, by the inflections existing within some parts of speech. 

This statement needs only few illustrations. The greater complexity 
of the Latin and English system is completely dependent upon the 
greater complexity of the system of parts of speech, and of inflection. 

The dependence is illustrated by the fact that some types of group 
in English can be defined in terms of parts of speech of the members, or 
even only one of the members, e.g. the prepositional phrase simply 
by saying that one of the member is a preposition, but that a defini- 
tion of other types requires mention of some inflectional category, 
e.g. the subjective of the personal pronoun in he being a bachelor, and 
the objective of the pronoun in (IJ saw) him coming down the stairs. 
Actually, the case of the personal pronoun as a member of a given 
type of group is never optional, except as the complement of a copu- 
lative verb, e.g. It is I, It is me. 

The hierarchy of oppositions in Latin and in English presents us 
with a difficult problem. If I am not mistaken the difficulty mainly 
lies in the fact that, so far, we are unable to define the concept ‘hierar- 
chy’ or ‘rank’ in a satisfactory way. 

It is obvious that the oppositions in the Latin system, and the 
same holds for English, are on many different levels. One may dis- 
tinguish, in English, in a preliminary way, the following levels. 1. 
Predicative/non predicative. 2. Independently predicative/depen- 
dently predicative (He was a bachelor/He being a bachelor, ...); 3. 
Coordinative/non-coordinative. Non-coordinative groups present a 
great variety of types, of which we mention, as being on different 
levels, the following. 4. The accusative with infinitive, referring to a 
‘fact’, i.e. an action with an actor, referred to as the content of a 
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Statement, wish, or perception, (I wish) you to leave now; (I saw) 
him coming down the stairs. 5. The descriptive groups, modified-modi- 
fier, black dogs, including some actor-action constructions, barking dogs. 
6. The verb-object constructions, see him, 7.The subordinating connec- 
tives, especially a. the prepositional phrase, with him, and b. the sub- 
ordinate conjunctional clause, if — he ran. 8. The compound verb. 

One might be tempted to assume that the oppositions which English 
has in common with Chinese are primary to the others, which — on 
the whole — amounts to saying that those which are dependent on 
parts of speech are secondary to those that are not dependent on them. 
The only exception is that, in Chinese, the complex predicative group 
is conditioned by the existence of a special part of speech, the ‘finals’. 

Without trying to solve the problem of rank, I merely wish to add 
a few remarks on one special type of group, which has a very special 
character of its own, and may be said to be on the periphery of the 
system in that it is a borderline category between word-group and 
word. It will be seen also, in the next chapter, that it plays a special 
role in diachrony, in the substitution of one system by another. I 
mean the category of the ‘compound verbs’. 

A borderline category is defined as a category which combines 
features of two different categories. The compound verb combines 
features of a word-group with features of a word. It is a word-group 
in that its parts are separable: (I) shall see (him, again), (I) shall never 
see (him again). (I) have seen (him), (I) have never seen (him). It has, 
however, some features of a single word in that it stands in direct 
semantic opposition to some single words, inflectional forms of the 
verb: I see, I have seen, I saw, I had seen. 

These and similar direct oppositions are on a special structural 
level of the language system, and it would, in our opinion, be a metho- 
dological error to ignore them by making a toorigid distinction between 
‘morphology’ and ‘syntax’, as has been done, for instance, by Tru- 
betzkoy in his morphology of Russian (Travaux du Cercle Lingutstique 
de Prague, V, 2). We are actually dealing with a very special and very 
distinct special level between, or combining features of, morphology 
and syntax. In fact, I believe that the traditional way of describing 
‘compound verbs’ as part of the morphological system of a language 
is, if not in all respects, at least essentially sound. 

To illustrate my point, and the special character of this structural 
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level, I wish to draw attention to the fact that there are not only 
‘compound verbs’, but also what may be called ‘compound adjectives’. 
Examples are the so-called degrees of comparison in Spanish, Italian, 
French, and English, consisting of an adverb, or semi-prefix (mas, 
pit, plus, more), and an adjective (more elegant, most elegant). From 
the point of view of the Latin pattern, such word-groups are semantic- 
ally equivalent to inflected adjectives, single words, in Latin: elegan- 
tior, elegantissimus, and commonly described as ‘inflections’, a kind 
of ‘morphology’. At first sight, this may seem another error resulting 
from the use of the Latin pattern in describing other languages, but 
English grammar presents the curious fact that these adverbs, more 
and most, are in complementary distribution with inflectional endings. 
The main rule is that adjectives which have accent on the final syllable 
take the endings -er and -est, and all others the adverbs more and 
most. For more details about the actual difference in distribution see 
E. Kruisinga, A Handbook of Present-Day English, Part II, 3, Sth 

ed., Groningen 1932, 1726 ff. | 

I shall come back to the compound verbs in the next chapter. 

To conclude, I wish to make one last remark on the problem of 
defining ‘rank’, and the application of this concept to systems of word- 
groups. 

If I am not mistaken, the concepts of central and peripheral rank 
in phoneme systems are defined in terms of direct and indirect oppo- 
sitions. If in the bundle of concurrent features called # orb, i.e. stop, 
bilabiality, and unvoicedness or voicedness, the feature of unvoiced- 
ness or voicedness is called more peripheral than the others, this is 
done on the basis of the fact that # and 0b are considered to be ‘in 
direct opposition’, whereas for instance, # and #, or # and f are — for 
some reason or other — considered to be indirect opposition. 

From this point of view, it is remarkable that in several languages 
there seems to be a direct opposition between some non-predicative 
and some predicative group, which seems to make the predicative 
group a sub-type of a descriptive group (thing-feature of the thing, 
or actor-action), and, consequently, makes the opposition non-pre- 
dicative/predicative of secondary rank. It may be that the relative 
rank of oppositions on different levels varies from one language to 
another. 

In several languages the only correlates of meaning that distinguish 
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a certain type of predicative group from a certain type of non-predica- 
tive group are word-order and/or some morphological category of 
the member that is called ‘predicate’. In other respects, i.e. in respect 
to other features, they are alike. This is the sense in which I said that 
they are in direct opposition. 

Chinese and most Indonesian languages use only word-order. 
Chinese yen fu/fu yen. Javanese omah iki, this house, iki omah, the 
house — is this. 

Turkish combines word-order with a suffix in the predicate, called 
‘copula’: giizel oda, the nice room, a nice room, oda giizeldir, the room is 
nice. 

Russian combines word-order with difference in ending; novyj dom, 
the new house, a new house, dom nof, the house is new. 

German does the same, if the predicate is a predicative appositive: 
die entztirnten Manner (liefen davon); die Médnner, entziirnt, (liefen 
davon). It has also the predicate with a copulative verb: die Manner 
waren entzurnt. 

English has four closely related groups, two of which are non- 
predicative, and two predicative. 

Non-predicative: the furiously barking dogs 

(I heard) the dogs barking furiously, or bark furi- 
ously 

Predicative: the dogs barked furiously 

the dogs barking furiously, (we hurried away) 


V. WoRD-GROUPS IN DIACHRONY 


I shall add a few remarks on word-groups in diachrony, in order 
to illustrate the importance of some distinctions made in the pre- 
ceding for the investigation and description of linguistic change. 


A. The Indo-European system 
One of the most important discussions of the subject is contained 
in the section La Phrase in A. Meillet et J. Vendryes, Traité de gram- 
mairve comvparée des langues classiques, Paris 1924, 519 ff. 

“La structure de la phrase indo-européenne est conforme a ce que 
fait prévoir la morphologie. Comme chaque mot portait en lui-méme 
la marque du réle qu’il jouait, les mots de la phrase étaient autonomes 
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et indépendants les uns des autres. Ils ne se gouvernaient pas entre 
eux. Le procédé dominant de la phrase indo-européenne est l’appo- 
sition” (519). 

“Le grec et le latin ont conservé beaucoup de la structure ancienne. 
Cependant on y voit apparaitre déja les germes d’une transformation. 
Le principe de cette transformation est que les mots tendent a s’unir 
en groupes définis, dans lesquels la forme de l’un est commandé par un 
autre. Au type d’apposition d’éléments autonome se substitue peu a 
peu un type nouveau, caractérisée par la ‘rection’.”’ 

Examples given by Meillet and Vendryes are the following. 

The ‘subject’ is an ‘appositive’ to the finite verb, e.g. ego to dolerem in 
nt doleres tu, ego dolerem. The Latin prefix ex- in exeo, and the preposition 
governing the ablative in ex urbe proficiscor, derive from a word that 
was neither a prefix, part of a word, nor a preposition that ‘governs’ 
a case, but an autonomous word in the sentence, linked neither to a 
verb nor to a noun. As a consequence, there was no fixed word-order 
in the sentence. 

The distinctions made in the preceding enable us to make some 
additions to these statements. 

1. Indo-European had no predicative group except the noun- 
adjective and the noun-noun clause (or equivalents). This group tends 
to be replaced, in several languages, by the predicative form of the 
verb, which may and may not take ad adjunct-subject. The types 
insula natura triquetra and summum ius summa iniuria have to com- 
pete with vento, venio ego, amat, rex amat. At a later stage, in some 
languages, the noun-adjective group, the noun-noun group, and the 
finite verb disappear as productive patterns, and are replaced by the 
noun-verb group. Some traces of the older types of group, as in Ger- 
man Ehestand — Wehestand, and of special endings of the finite verb, 
as the -s in English (he) walks, remain. 

2. Indo-European had no conjunctive groups (i.e. groups of which 
neither member is omissible) except the predicative groups mentioned 
under 1. The development of several types of conjunctive groups is 
one of the most typical features of linguistic change in perhaps all 
Indo-European languages. Not all the newly developed conjunctive 
groups have what is commonly called ‘government’. 

Examples of conjunctive groups in Latin are the prepositional 
phrase and the conjunctional clause (metuo ne abeat), which have 
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‘government’, and several others that have no government in the 
common sense of the term, such as the group copula with complement 
(erat censor eo anno), the accusative with infinitive, the absolute abla- 
tive, some compound verbs (amaturus sim, amatus fuissem, amatum 
rt), and a number of adjunctive groups noun-adjective in which it 
is said that the noun ‘requires an attribute’, e.g. the ablative of quality 
(vir magna eloquentia), the genitive of quality, the accusative of 
extent in space and time (duos pedes longus), the ablative of place 
where, of time when, and of manner (circulos conficiunt incredibili 
celeritate). Examples in French, English, Afrikaans, German, Dutch, 
etc. are the predicative group subject-verb in these languages (le roi 
aime, the king loves, wir lieben, etc.). 

3. Indo-European has only one type of group in which the function 
of a definite morphological category of a member is purely syntactic, 
namely the group noun-adjective, in which gender, number and case, 
of the adjective have a merely syntactic function: feminarum bo- 
narum. The existence of this type of group is dependent upon the 
development of substantive and adjective as different parts of 
speech. 

It may be remarked incidentally that there is no real agreement —in 
the sense of a feature of the group — between subject and finite verb 
in Latin, as there is in the English clause the king loves, the kings love. 
In the group amat rex all morphological categories of verb and noun 
have a semantic function; agreement is not a feature of the group 
as such, as is shown by examples such as Hannibal peto pacem; The- 
mistocles veni ad te; nunc Athenae vincimur,; inscriptor rogo te ut ...; 
si quis habens nummos ventes, exibis nants, no more than in the group 
imperative with so-called subject, aperite aliquis. The difference 
between Latin and English in this respect results from the fact that the 
Latin group is adjunctive, the English one conjunctive. 

In the statement made above (under 3) I used the term ‘definite 
morphological category’, in order to exclude indefinite categories, 
especially the nominative. I agree with Kurylowicz that the nomina- 
tive has always a syntactic, and never a semantic function. As I shall 
try to demonstrate in an article on the cases in Latin, the nominative 
in Latin has at least six different syntactic functions, so it is even 
misleading to call the nominative ‘the case of the subject’. (See J. 
Kurylowicz, Le probléme du classement des cas, Bulletin de la Société 
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Polonaise de Linguistique IX, 1949, 20-43, esp. 31-43). I do not 
agree, however, with Kurylowicz that also the accusative and the 
genitive have a purely syntactic function, but this is partly a matter 
of an exact definition of the term ‘syntactic function’, which I shall 
not discuss here. 

The fact that, in Indo-European, definite cases are rarely used in 
a purely syntactic function (as, for instance, in ‘government’, cum 
patre, uti gladio) is largely due to the fact that Indo-European has 
very few conjunctive groups. For the same reason it has very little 
‘fixed word-order’, i.e., in our terminology, word-order is a feature 
of very few types of group. 


B. Compound verbs 

Indo-European has no compound verbs. The development of com- 
pound verbs is a typical feature of linguistic change in Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. It has been shown above that, from the structural 
point of view, i.e. in respect to similarities and dissimilarities of — 
meanings, they are on a special level, which comprises both single 
words (so-called inflected words) and word-groups (compound verbs), 
in the sense that they are in direct semantic opposition to each other. 
In a sense, compound verbs are a borderline category between word- 
groups and words, not only in respect to meaning, but also in other 
respects, e.g. fixed or semi-fixed order of the parts, inseparability 
or limited separability of the parts, in some languages no word-accent 
on the auxiliary verb (which leads to so-called ‘weak forms’, asin J’U 
come, I’ve seen him, etc.), etcetera. It is a well-known fact that this 
ultimately may lead to real inflections, i.e. the word-group is re- 
placed by a word, as (ego) amare habeo by (j’)aimerat. 

It is an equally well-known fact that compound verbs may denote 
what in systems of inflections is known as 1. aspect (I’ve seen him; 
I’m seeing), 2. time (I'll see him; ich werde ihn sehen), and 3. mood of 
the finite verb (I may see him, you should see him, etc.). 

I wish to draw attention here to the special importance of com- 
pound verbs in English for the expression of moods, which, I think, 
has been overlooked in some respects. If I am not mistaken, moods 
are expressed by compound verbs in two different ways. 

One way is by the well-known combination of one of the auxiliaries 
can|could, may/might, shall/should, will/would, and ought with an in- 
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finitive. The special modal function of such combinations — which one 
might be tempted to confuse with combinations such as I want to 
see you, I love to hear that, etc. — is illustrated by the fact that these 
verbs can/could, etc. have no to-infinitive, and no ing-form. They are 
only used to make a statement, or to ask a question that contains a 
statement (can you go’), consequently their semantic function is to 
add something to, or ‘to modify’, astatement assuch. This distinguishes 
them from compound verbs that denote aspect or time of a process, 
which can be used as participles and infinitives: to have seen is not 
the same as to have understood; having seen it, I left. 

The other way is, I think, no less important, because it has led 
to the development of a regular and complicated system of moods of 
the finite verb that has replaced the opposition indicative/subjunctive. 
Actually, the subjunctive in English has no longer a productive 
semantic function, but only a syntactic function, and this only in 
formal speech and writing. Actual semantic oppositions such as God 
saves the Queen/God save the Queen are rare. 

This system of moods is interesting also because of the development 
of a new inflection, the ending -nt, which it has in common with the 
auxiliaries mentioned above (I can’t, I couldn’t, he won’t, etc.). This 
inflection is, so far, not productive, because it is limited to 1. the 
auxiliary verbs mentioned above, 2. forms of to have and to be (I 
haven’t seen him, it tsn’t true), and 3. the verb to do in this system of 
moods. (See the table of ‘anomalous finites’ in H. A. Palmer and F. 
G. Blandford, A Grammar of Spoken English, Cambridge 1950, par. 
265.) 

I shall confine myself to giving a sketch of what I believe is the 
structure of this system of moods in present-day English. Its closest 
equivalent is, as far as I see, the Turkish system, in which several of 
the same oppositions are expressed by means of suffixes, combinable 
with similar suffixes for aspect (aorist, narrative, perfect), and, per- 
haps, time (future, if this is actually pure time). For the moods, Tur- 
kish has special suffixes of a necessitive, an optative, an interrogative, 
a conditional, an imperative, and a negative. For the negative one may 
compare the semi-prefix on in Latin, which is practically inseparable 
from the finite verb: eo loco remanere non-poterant. 

The following is, I think, a fairly exact description of the system 
of moods in present-day English. 
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A. Indefinite Mood 
I. Positive (affirmation) 
a) Non-emphatic, I see (him) 
b) Emphatic, I do see (him) 
II. Negative (denial) 
a) Non-emphatic, I don’t see (him) 
b) Emphatic, I do not see (him) 
B. Conditional Mood, less common, especially less common in 
spoken language 
I. Positive, Should I see (him), .. 
II. Negative, Should I not see (him) 
C. Interrogative Mood 
I. Positive 
a) Non-emphatic, do I see (him)? 
b) Emphatic, do I see (him)? 
II. Negative 
a) Non-emphatic, don’t I see (him)? haven’t I seen (him)? 
b) Emphatic, do I not see (him)? have I not seen (him)? 
D. Imperative Mood 
I. Positive 
a) Non-emphatic, see (him) 
b) Emphatic, do see (him) 
II. Negative 
a) Non-emphatic, don’t see (him) 
b) Emphatic, do not see (him) 


C. Attitudinal words and word-groups 

The disappearance of attitudinal inflections is another typical 
feature of linguistic change in Indo-European languages. I am thinking 
of the vocative of the noun, the imperative of the verb, and the finite 
verb. The vocative has disappeared over almost the whole area. In 
French, English, Dutch, etc. a command is expressed by the ‘short 
form’ of the verb, which is also used for other purposes (Fr. donne, je 
donne, tu donnes, il donne; E. give, I give, etc., I shall give, I must give, 
etc.; Dutch geef, 1k geef), and which in Afrikaans combines the functions 
of the previous imperative, infinitive, and finite verb. The role of the 
vocative and the imperative has been taken over by sentence intona- 
tion. The role of the finite verb has been taken over by the conjunc- 
tive group subject-predicate, they live. 
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It may be remarked that in some languages an attitudinal type of 
word-group tends to disappear, while its role is taken over by sentence 
intonation. I mean the interrogative group with ‘inverted order’ of 
subject and predicate. This seems to be very common in contem- 
porary Slavic languages. In English, there are very few examples of 
questions with inverted order such as Are you ready?, mainly with 
compound verbs, such as Have you seen him?, Shall I do it? Can you 
find it? Their role is occasionally taken over by sentence intonation, 
You are ready?, but especially by the ‘interrogative mood’, as described 
in the preceding section: Do you see him? Don’t you see him? etcetera, 
sometimes with, and sometimes without interrogative intonation. 
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A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE PERIPHRASTIC FUTURE IN SANSKRIT 


Summary 


In describing the periphrastic future in Sanskrit authors Have too often 
underestimated its nominal character. In post-Vedic literature this category in 
the main retained its ancient function of emphasizing that an occurrence is 
sure to take place. The idea of accomplishment was at least originally given 
prominence, the use of these forms being, at least in the beginning, due to the 
tendency to anticipate (fait-accompli). The difference between the constructions 
with the agent nouns in the Vedic samhitas and the incipient periphrastic 
expression of futurity in the brahmanas has often been exaggerated, as has the 
dissimilarity of the latter and classical usage. The present author is not convinced 
that the periphrastic future has arisen exclusively from the oxytone -tar- forms. 
A number of minor questions are critically discussed. 


There may perhaps be some reasons for contending that, in spite of 
the many observations made by various scholars on this subject, 
neither the function nor the origin of the periphrastic future in Sans- 
krit has found a completely adequate description in the handbooks. 
As is well known this form consists of a derivative nomen agentis used, 
either with or without an accompanying auxiliary, as a verbal tense 
with future meaning: data “‘he shall give’’ (pl. datarah); datasmi “T 
shall give’ 1), These -tar- forms had in the Veda a decided preference 
for the nominative of nouns denoting living beings 2); they are often 
used in quotations, to which the periphrastic future is almost ex- 
clusively limited 3). Some authorities — e.g. Whitney, Biihler, and 
also Geiger and Edgerton — do not give any opinion about the special 
nuance expressed by this future. Others, who are explicit on this point, 


1) For particulars see, inter alia, W. D. Whitney, A Sanskrit grammar, 
§ 942 ff.; J. S. Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, § 340 ff.; Vedische und Sanskrit Syntax, 
§ 183 f.; G. Biihler, Leitfaden fiir den Elementarcursus des Sanskrit (1883), p. 
118. Cf. also W. Geiger, Pali (Grundr. Indo-Ar. Phil. u. Alt.), p. 136; F. Edgerton, 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar, (1953), p. 152. 

2) See especially L. Renou, Le suffix védique -tr- et les origines du futur péri- 
phrastique, Bull. de la Soc. de Ling. de Paris 39 (1938), p. 103 ff.; esp. 108; 
123; 126 f. 

3) See also Renou o.c., p. 128 f. 
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do not always agree with one another. Speyer considers the peri- 
phrastic form an expression of the remote future; although “‘it is in 
most cases indifferent what future is employed’ 4), “it cannot refer 
to what will happen today or soon’’ 5). According to Thumb §) this 
category does not only serve to denote a process in the future, but also 
to express ,,eine beabsichtigte oder gewollte Handlung’’. Whereas 


Scharpé ’) holds it to refer to a near future — pajicasair ahobhir 
vayam eva tatra gantarah ‘“‘within five or six days we shall go there 
ourselves’’ — and Bloch called it a “future éloigné”’ 8), Burrow 9) 


recently described it as denoting the future in connection with some 
specified time: $vo vrastd “it will rain tomorrow’’. Of all definitions 
known to the present author those given by Renou 19) and Benve- 
niste 11) are perhaps most satisfactory: ,,La valeur est celle d’un futur 
non immédiat, directement issue de l’aspect duratif de la forme; mais, 
dans l’usage classique la nuance qui a prévalu est celle d’un futur a 
date fixe, donné comme tel (par les) gr(ammairiens indiens) ; pratique- 
ment, le futur en -/d@ s’accompagne d’un adverbe de temps et trouve sa 
place dans les procés envisagés avec certitude, enchéres, promesses, 
serments, malédictions’’. However, some amendments seem ad- 
visable 12). In Benveniste’s opinion this category ,,marque moins 
Vavenir que la nécessité de ce qui doit se produire ...; c’est un futur 
de certitude ...; il figure souvent dans les discours, avec le caractére 
d’une prédiction ou d’une menace. On présente l’accomplissement 
comme certain et escompté, a l’échéance fixée’’. 

This disagreement among scholars may to some extent be ex- 
plicable from the scanty information given about this verbal category 


4) Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 260. 
5) Speyer, Vedische und Sanskrit Syntax, p. 54; § 184. 

6) A. Thumb, Handbuch des Sanskrit I (1905), p. 394, § 575. 

7) A. Scharpé, Handleiding bij de studie van het klassieke Sanskrit I (1943), 
p. 103. 

8) J. Bloch, L’Indo-aryen (1934), p. 303. 

9) T. Burrow, The Sanskrit language, London 1955, p. 331. 

10) L. Renou, Grammaire sanscrite (1930), p. 493. 

11) E. Benveniste, Noms d’agent et noms d’action en indo-européen (1948), 
oe We 

12) For a single, and not wholly certain, example of the periphrastic future in 
Pali (Samyutta-Nikaya V, 377, 14) see H. Hendriksen, Syntax of the infinite 
verb-forms of Pali (Copenhagen 1944), p. 81; 83f. 
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by Panini and from a certain incongruity existing between the 
opinions of the great Indian grammarians on the one hand and the 
texts known to us on the other. The characteristic terminations 
called lut are, according to Panini 3, 3, 15 in contradistinction to those 
known as /yt (the second or -sya-future), not applicable to processes 
which are to take place on the current day: parasvo bhokta “‘he will eat 
the day after tomorrow’’. From this ancient and modern commentators 
concluded that, practically speaking, the /ut forms refer to processes 
which are to happen the next day: Svah karta ‘“‘he will do tomorrow 18)”. 
Others, however, preferred to explain the term anadyatane bhavisyat as 
meaning ‘‘future facts, not to happen today, but tomorrow and after- 
wards’; according to them, /u¢ cannot be used to refer to that which 
will happen today. Now Speyer 14), adducing exceptions to these 
rules, was doubtless right in observing that this explanation is too 
narrow. A similar distinction was made by the ancient grammarians 
between Jun (aorist) and Jan (imperfect): the latter serving to signify 
that which has not happened on the same day (see Panini 3, 2, 111), 
the aorist being practically speaking reserved to indicate that which 
has occurred on the same day, and here also the facts, as was shown by 
the same scholar 45), differ from the doctrine. 

Now, it should be remembered, first that the relative Sanskrit 
terms are not completely equivalent to our words for “‘today’”’ and 
“tomorrow” — the adjective adyatana- can also mean ‘“‘now-a-days, 
modern’ and Svastana- can express a relation, not only to the next 
day, but also to the future in a more general sense (cf. also Svo-vasiya- 
“future welfare’; $vo-marana- “imminent death’’). It should therefore 
be observed at the outset of our investigations that we had better 
translate adyatane by “‘expressing actuality’. In the second place we 
must be aware that ancient commentators did not omit to explain 
more precisely what was meant by these terms. Thus Panini’s ana- 
dyatane (3, 2, 111), ie. “not applicable to the current day’’ was 
commented upon in Katyayana’s Varttika by lokavijidte i.e. ‘‘in the 
sense of “universally known’’”’; that is to say: the imperfect was, in 
the opinion of this authority, used to express an occurrence which, 


13) See e.g. Katantra 3, 1, 15; Renou, Terminologie grammaticale du sanskrit 
II (1942), p. 73. 

14) Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 259, 1. 

15) Speyer, ibidem, p. 253. 
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though not witnessed by the subject, could have been within the 
range of sight. 

It is however interesting to notice that in post-Vedic literature 
adya “‘today’’ may be added to a lut form: Mahabh. 8, 74, 29 tam 
adya karnam hantasmi ‘‘today I shall kill that Karna’”’; 1, 88, 3 ksine 
punye patitasy adya rajan; 8, 87, 115. Besides giving an exact definition 
of grammatical categories such as the one under discussion, is, es- 
pecially if they are passing some stages of development or liable to 
fluctuations, a problem of great difficulty 16). Have not some of the 
most prominent authorities on English grammar been at variance 
with regard to some differences in function between the simple past 
and the ‘present perfect’? Is it easy to describe all subtleties of French 
syntax and the functions of word classes so as to give satisfaction to 
any expert? 17) 

Modern scholars followed their Indian predecessors in regarding the 
lut category as essentially expressing a process to be performed or an 
event to occur at a definite point of time to come 18). However, there 
seem to be grounds for believing that this comparatively frequent 
nuance was due to a specialization, and that the addition of words for 
a fixed moment in the future was but an accidental circumstance. 

As to the character of the periphrastic future in post-Vedic literature 
I am strongly inclined to the view that it in the main retains its ancient 
function of emphasizing that an occurrence is sure to take place !9). 
This force is, if I am not mistaken, recognizable in a large majority of 
occurrences in epic and classical literature 2%) ; Mahabh. 3, 55, 19 upayo 
‘yam maya drsto ... yena doso na bhavita tava ... kathamcana “I have 
seen this way, following which no sin whatever will attach to you’’; 
ibid. 30; 58, 5 aksadyite nalam jeta bhavan ht sahito maya ‘‘with my help 
you shall defeat Nala at a game of dice’; 1, 88, 5 (Indra speaking) 
satam sakase patitasi ‘‘you shall fall among virtuous men’’; 8, 41, 25 


16) See Renou, Grammaire, p. 493, al. 3. 

17) Compare also H, Sten, Les particularités de la langue portugaise, Copen- 
hagen 1944, esp. p. 46 ff. 

18) See e.g. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 295 f.; Whitney, o.c., p. 294; 
Macdonell, Vedic Gr. for Stud., p. 347. 

19) As may be expected a priori a promise etc. is also expressed by a -sya- 
future: cf. e.g. Mbh. 3, 297, 46. 

20) The future in -sya- can however occur under similar circumstances, cf. 
e.g. Mbh. 3, 55, 21; 69, 25; 293, 13. 
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patitasmi na samSayah “I shall certainly fly’; 1, 3, 97 evam hi kurvatah 
$rveyo bhavita “if you do so you (surely) will attain to happiness”’; 
Kalidasa, Megh. 49 antahsvacchas tvam apt bhavita varnamatrena 
krsnah ‘“‘you will (no doubt) be purified internally, remaining black 
only in colour’. Here also an emphasis of special certainty appears to 
belong to this form. Cf. also Budhasvamin, BKSS. 5, 323 bhavisyantam 
ca te putram magnam kasyameid apadi | .... uddharta *1) “and the son 
who will be born to you, into whatever misfortune he shall be sunk (I) 
shall rescue him’’. Even in a sentence such as Mahabh. 3, 55, 17 yadi 
svartho mamapi bhavita, tata evam svartham karisyami “if (later) my 
own affair shall come up, then I will attend to my own affair’, the 
lut form seems 22) to imply a certain conviction on the part of the 
speaker that his own affair is sure to come up also. 

In these constructions not the idea of time but that of accomplish- 
ment, of completed action was, at least ‘originally’ given special promi- 
nence: Mahabh. 14, 7, 19 “(it will certainly be done) if only you agree 
to do all that I shall ask you’: yadi ... kartasi. Cf. 8, 46, 72 tam ced 
dhantasi ... tvuam no raja bhavisyatt which may perhaps be translated: 
“Gf you (actually) slay him (or: can slay him), you will be our king”’: 
‘originally’ this may have been: “‘if you are the cause of his death ...”’ 

The position of the negative particle na 2), the use of definite 
interjections etc. not rarely add to the ‘emphatic’ character of many 
post-Vedic Jut constructions: Mbh. 6, 119, 104 naham ganta katham- 
cana | daksinavarta dditye “I shall in no way pass away as long as 
the sun remains in the southern solstice’’. Cf. also 1, 13, 28; 7, 73, 47; 
8, 41, 3424). ASvaghosa, Bc. 5, 84 na puram aham kapilahvayam 
pravesta ... ‘‘no, I shall not enter the city named Kapila (till I have 
seen ...)’’. Speyer 25) was no doubt right in considering Mahabh. 3, 52, 
39 hanta tvam ast suyodhanam “‘you shall slay S.’’ and 255, 17, where 
tvam and ast combine, as emphatic. 

As appears from the above instances the moment at which the 


21) Cf. F. Lacéte, Budhasvamin, Brhatkathaglokasamgraha, p. 77. 

22) Contrary to what was Whitney’s opinion, o.c., p. 339, § 949a. 

23) See the author’s publication La place de la particule négative na dans la 
phrase en vieil indien, Leiden 1951. 

4) Other passages were collected by A. Holtzmann, Grammatisches aus dem 
Mahabharata (1884), p. 33 ff. 

25) Speyer, Indogerm. Forsch. 31, p. 111. 
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event is expected to take place is by no means always fixed or indicated : 
a temporal adverb is far from being obligatory. Of course it may be 
mentioned: Mbh. 3, 73, 8 svayamvaro ... dvitiyo damayantya vai 
bhavita svah “tomorrow D. will choose a husband for the second time”’: 
65, 6 “remain here ..., until N. will lead you away (neta)’’. This con- 
struction is identical with the frequent brahmana type Sat.Br. 11, 1, 4,1 
$vo nodeta “tomorrow it will not rise’’. Compare also such instances as 
Mbh. 1, 197, 27 where the moment after which the (future) event is to 
take place is intimated by an absolutive: yodhayitva | dgantarah 
“after having fought we shall come back’’. Cf. also 8, 41, 84 etc. 
Although we cannot enter here into a discussion of the function 
and development of the nominal sentence in Sanskrit — which is a 
subject of considerable comprehensiveness 26) — it may be observed 
that this mode of expression, which is already comparatively frequent 
in the older texts, was preferentially used, and often preferred, in 
statements — especially when exhibiting a general or gnomic character 
— or expressing a general truth, appreciation, or necessity, in defini- 
tions and identifications: e.g., in Latin, omnia praeclara rara; amor 
omnibus idem; quot honinum linguae, tot nomina deorum; triste lupus 
stabulis, and in Sanskrit, striyo nisargad eva panditah “‘women are 
clever by nature’’, yatra dhiimas tatra pavakah ‘“‘where is smoke, there 
is fire’. Besides, negations are not rarely clad in this form. It is clear 
that enunciations of this type, though timeless in themselves, are often 
applicable to events to come or circumstances to be expected. Their 
comparatively frequent occurrence in appreciations, interrogations, 
exclamations — Plaut. Mil. 307 quid peius muliere — prove their 
emotive value 2’). Not infrequently these verbless statements are 
characterized by a more or less assertive or apodeictic character: 
German: so Herr, so Knecht; MHG. so hoher berg, so tiefer tal; Arab. 
*Allahu ’a‘lamu “‘God is most wise’. A single nominal enunciation 


26) This chapter of Indian syntax has however been neglected for a long time. 
See e.g. Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 507 f.; Grammaire de la langue védique, 
p. 356 f.; Bloch, L’Indo-aryen, p. 303 ff. ; A. Meillet, in ‘Mémoires de la Soc. de 
Ling. de Paris’ 14, p. 1 ff.; Bloch, ibidem, 14, p. 27 ff.; P. Hartmann, Nominale 
Ausdrucksformen im wissenschaftlichen Sanskrit (1955); H. Oertel, Die Dativi 
finales und andere Beispiele nominaler Satzfiigung in der vedischen Prosa, Sitz. 
Ber. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. Abt 1941elI 95 psytet. 

27) See also Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 623 on the frequency of the 
pure nominal sentences in emotional passages in the Greek epics. 
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lends itself admirably to the purpose of expressing a wish or order; 
stlence!; Fr. haut les mains! 

Nominal sentences not expressing any idea of time by themselves 
may therefore convey a future sense. Cases in which from the rational 
point of view an imperative or future could be tacitly added to a 
nominal sentence are not rare: in Greek, Xen. Cyr. 7, 5, 72 tote Deotc 
weyloty xnpuc (Viz. Zotw) 28). 

As a rule, however, nominal sentences are avoided if the utterance is 
intended to express a special modal, temporal, or affective nuance 
which cannot clearly be understood by the hearer as implied. The 
speaker, however, may purposely neglect to make these modifications 
explicit, intending the more general, non-modified character of the 
construction to be recognized and suggesting unqualified facts rather 
than possibilities, probabilities, or futurities 29). This is, I am sure, 
what has happened in ancient India when the so-called periphrastic 
future came into being. 

In many cases the nomen agentis is used predicatively, indicating, — 
in principle, what takes place at any time. Sat.Br. 3, 4, 3, 4agnir vai 
mithunasya karta, ‘Agni is the one who effects the pairing’; Rgveda 
1, 27, 7; 86, 3; 2, 41, 2 gdntasi “du pflegst zu kommen’’ (Geldner); 
3, 13, 3; 4, 29, 4 etc.; 2, 20, 3 indrah ... nardm astu pata “Indra must 
be a protector of men’’; 3, 13, 3 ddta y6 vanita maghadm ‘“‘who is a giver 
and winner of bounty’’; Maitri Up. 6, 11 (if one does not eat,) amanta 

. bhavati “one becomes a non-thinker’’ 3°), Occasionally such a 
predicate should rather be rendered by ‘“‘may + a verb’’: Sat. Br. 4, 
2, 5, 10 tdsya éka evd majjayitd yd evd nindyah ‘one individual may 
cause it (the ship) to sink, if he deserves blame’’; or “‘is able to + a 
verb’’: Jaim. Br. 2, 159 prajapatir nastasyanuvetta “P. is able to find 
what has been lost’’; Sat. Br. 1, 2, 2, 14 ‘‘nobody is able to cook this” 


28) See also R. Kihner-B. Gerth, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen 
Sprache I, p. 41 f.; E. Schwyzer-A. Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik II, p. 
623. For Avestan instances see J. Kurylowicz, Rocznik Orientalistyczny 3, p. 
164 ff. 

29) Cf., for the construction at issue e.g. ISvaragita 4, 15 aham ... yoginam 
gurur ... | dharmikanadm ca goptaham nihanta vedavidvisam “I am the preceptor 
of the yogins, the protector of the virtuous, the destroyer of those that hate the 
Veda”’. 

30) Many instances were collected by Wackernagel-Debrunner, o.c., II, 2) 
p. 686. For Pali see Hendriksen, o.c., p. 83 f. 
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(etdsya ... srapayitd); Taitt. Samh. 2, 1, 2, 7 pravadita vacé bhavati 
means “he becomes one who can utter speech” 31), Often the Jut 
construction has, also in post-Vedic texts, in a similar way retained 
its original character almost completely: Mahabh. 7, 74, 26 “you 
should never fear in battle (na tu te ... samtrasah karyah, nominal), 
for I am surely your protector”: aham hi raksita natra samsayah; 5, 
163, 10 aham hanta sriijayanim anikam ... iti mamaisa bharah “T 
shall slay the army of the Sriijjayas ..., that is my task’; 3, 93, 2 
tirthani gantast ... bhratrbhis saha “‘you are (a person) going to the 
sacred bathing places with your brothers’ (not so much: ‘‘you will 
go’); 1, 231, 2. Such enunciations contained a communication about 
the future in the form of a mere statement. Instead of expressing an 
intention, a possibility, or probability the person speaking reassures 
his hearers by simply stating that he is the killer of the enemies or that 
he is their protector — facts which, he suggests, will no doubt become 
evident in the future. Thus in a passage such as Mahabh. 8, 41, 24 (a 
foolish crow having challenged swans to compete in flight, the latter 
said) katham tvam patita sahasmabhih “how are you to fly with us, 
O crow?; how are you able ...’’ doubt is expressed, not about the 
crow’s intentions or willingness, but about his ability, about the 
degree of his skill in flying: “‘are you qualified for flying with us?” 
Compare also 3, 76, 38 (na ganta “‘is not able to go’’) and the example 
given in the varttika on Pan. 3, 3, 15 yam nu kada ganta yatvam padam 
nidadhati 32) and Budhasvamin, BKSS. 4, 16. An interesting passage 
is also Mbh. 2, 6, 8 “‘tell me if you have ever before seen anywhere an 
assembly-hall like this one’’: idrsi bhavita kacid drstapurva sabha 
kvacit; if one would translate bhavitaé by a future, the translation 
should be: “... you will have seen before’, but the /ut has actually 
been chosen for the sake of emphasis. Cf. 1, 129, 6. 

It seems warranted to question the correctness of the view ex- 
pressed by Whitney 33) that the /ut even in the older language, and 
yet more in the later, appears to be equivalent to the -sya- future. 
There is nothing to prevent us from translating a passage such as Ait. 


med 


him if he offer with knowledge or without knowledge’’, but it implies 


31) See also Wackernagel-Debrunner, o.c., II, 2, p. 689 f. 
32) See also Speyer, Z.D.M.G. 64, p. 317. 
33) Whitney, 0.c., p. 338. 
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certitude, conviction, no intention, desire or purely objective futurity. 
Similarly 5, 29, 1 and 2. Another text quoted by the same scholar 
seems to present greater difficulties: Mbh. 3, 62, 11 katham tu bhavi- 
tasy eka iti tvam nrpa Socimi “but how will you get along alone? that 
O king, is the cause of my grief about you’. The explication may be 
that this construction, being a so-called emotive question (,,affek- 
tischer Fragesatz’’), represents, in fact, an emphatic or exclamatory 
expression of certainty: “you will not ...” 34); cf. also ibid. 5 (the 
person speaking is very excited). A similar remark may be made in 
connection with those cases which in the younger samhitas and 
brahmanas may be regarded as examples of the incipient use of the 
periphrastic future, e.g. Vaj. Samh. 18, 59. 

In the eyes of the present author there can indeed be little doubt 
that the /ut forms — at least in the beginning — were due to those 
effects of a well-known tendency to ‘anticipation’ or ‘anticipatory 
imagination’ upon human speech which was by German scholars given 
the hybrid name of Fait-accompli-Darstellung °5). In emotional ~ 
speech, under the influence of strong desires, fixed ideas, fear, or other 
preoccupations of the mind the border-lines between facts and possib- 
ilities, between reality and imagination, between present and future 
are apt to fade away, and events and occurrences which may take 
place or are only expected to become actual are often represented as 
accomplished facts. Hence such phrases and constructions as Aristoph. 
Lys. 859 ctoyx’ eddéws “she says at once’’ 36); (Lessing) Ihre Gnaden 
werden verzethen’’ (the German ‘adhortative’) 3’); Engl. be gone! 
instead of go!; have done! instead of stop at once! or don’t go on (the use 
of the perfect indicating how rapidly the speaker wants his command 
executed 38)); the Latin te levatum volo beside te levari volo, etc. etc. 
Sanskrit instances of this widespread phenomenon are Mbh. 5, 189, 23 


34) See e.g. Ch. Bally, Traité de stylistique francaise I2, p, 269 f. 

35) Cf. e.g. L. Spitzer, Jahrbuch fiir Phil. II (Miinchen 1927), p. 270 ff. Stil- 
studien I, (Miinchen 1928), p. 258 ff.; W. Havers, Handbuch der erklarenden 
Syntax (1931), p. 41 ff.; 219 f. For the emotive value of nominal sentences in 
general see also J. Marouzeau, Traité de stylistique appliquée au latin (1935), p. 
202 ff. 

36) J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen iiber Syntax I, p. 170 f. 

37) W. Braune, in Paul und Braune’s Beitr. zur Gesch. der deutschen Spr. u. 
Lit. 43, p. 37; O. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax II, p. 217 f. 

38) See also O. Jespersen, Philosophy of grammar, p. 262. 
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tasyadya vipralambhasya phalam prapnuhi durmate | esa tuam sa- 
janamatyam uddharami (present) .... “take now the fruit of that 
deceit, O wicked one, for I will now slay you with all your relatives and 
councillors’; Kal. Megh. 27 “if you will not be charmed ... you are 
deceived” (vaiicito ’si) instead of a future 39); Sak. 2, 16 + gacchatam 
puro bhavantau, aham apy anupadam dgata eva ‘‘Sirs, you can precede. 
I have just come closely after you” i.e. “I will just follow you closely” ; 
Harsa, Ratn. 4, 11 + aham pi kajjasesam samavia dadojjevatti (periphr. 
perfect) which must mean “I, too, am coming after finishing the rest of 
my work’’; notice also the use of the imperfect akaravam namah in 
Mbh. 1, 3, 139 after samstaumi in 137. 

Returning to the agent nouns in -tar- it should be observed that a 
certain emphasis on the idea of author of a process or of the predicate 
of a nominal sentence is prominent among the nuances expressed by 
them 4°), Those in « -tar- are sometimes as far as their syntactic 
function is concerned comparable to participles: Rgveda 4, 21, 9 
bhadra te hasta ..., prayantdra stuvaté radhah ... “gracious are your 
hands, which bestow the favour upon the man who praises’. Renou 41) 
was certainly right in drawing attention to the close connection be- 
tween these forms and the “‘strongly verbal’’ adjectives in -zstha-: 6, 37, 
5 vrtrdm hamsthah “(who is) among his fellow-gods the one who kills 
the Vrtra in a pre-éminent manner’”’ 42), beside 7, 20, 2 vrtvdm hanta 
“(who is the one) who, in an otherwise unspecified way, kills Vrtra’’. 
As a predicate it even has fuller scope than the participles 4): 1, 129, 2 
yah siraih svah sdnita “who with the heroes wins the sun’; 178, 3 
$tirah sréta hdvam nddhamanasya karéh “a hero, he (Indra) listens (a 
timeless verbal concept) to the invocation of the singer who asks for 
help”’. 

_ The nomen agentis in predicative function lays some emphasis upon 
the person executing the action or, more generally, performing the 


39) In one ms.: the opt. sy@h instead of the indic. (a)s?. 

40) See also Renou, B.S.L. 39, p. 126. 

41) See also Renou, B.S.L. 39, p. 105. 

42) For -tf- in connection with -zyas- words see Wackernagel-Debrunner, 
Altind. Gramm. II, 2, p. 685. 

43) For particulars, Renou, B.S.L. 39, p. 106. J. Kurylowicz, L’accentuation 
des langues indo-européennes, Krakow 1952, p. 62 ff. prefers, without con- 
vincing the present author of the correctness of his views, to consider the + -tar- 
nouns to have originally belonged to the verbal conjugation. 
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process. Cf. also RV. 8, 32, 15 ndkir asya Sdcindm niyanta sinrtanam| 
ndkir vakté nd dad iti, lit. ‘nobody is restraining his energies, his 
deeds of youthful strength, nobody is saying (will be saying) : he must 
not give’’. 

Not infrequently these agent nouns denote an inherent function 
which is characteristic to such a degree that it serves as the name of a 
divine being: thus Tratdr- is, in the Veda, the “Protector’’, Dhartér- 
“the Supporter’. These names express the very nature of a divinity 
which consists in a specified activity, or the usual function of an 
official, officiant or of a person characterized by a definite activity: 
dstar- ‘‘shot’’: as- ‘“‘to throw’’: in short, they denote specialists 44). 

The Vedic forms in -tdr- express in accordance with a general rule of 
accentuation 45), the idea of agent and an adjectival sense. Without 
stressing the difference to the former group, which is more limited in 
number, they can, generally speaking, be said to denote an activity 
of a more incidental character, a function fulfilled under more or less 
definite circumstances, a quality becoming manifest. Compare e.g. 
Reveda 10, 61, 9 sénitedhmdm sdnitotd vajam sa dhartd jajve “(the god) 
who gains fuel, who gains the power called vaja- has become the 
bearer’’ 46): the difference between the two « -év- forms and the -éf- 
noun can, if I am not mistaken, best be elucidated by the distinction 
taught in Panini’s grammar 4”): the barytona indicate dharma- or 
Sila-, i.e. established practice, normal conduct, duty, customary 
observance, professional relations, the oxytona a person who is arha-, 
i.e. who is fit or worthy, who is entitled to perform an action, or who 
may be required or expected to do so 48). Proposing to revert to this 
distinction 49) — which is of course of an unstable character — 


44) See also Renou, Gramm. sanscrite, p. 207 f. In general see also Wacker- 
nagel-Debrunner, II, 2, p. 690 f. 

45) For which see now T. Burrow, The Sanskrit language (1955), p. 118, 132, 
and passim. See also Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altind. Gramm. II, 2, p. 670. 

46) See also Renou, B.S.L. 39, p. 112. 

47) Panini 3, 1, 133; 3, 3, 169; 3, 2, 135. The reader might be referred to an 
article on the character of the Sanskrit accusative, in Festschrift-Martinet, La 
Laguna. 

48) Cf. Wackernagel-Debrunner, o.c., II, 2, p. 683. 

49) Following Benveniste (Origines de la formation des noms en indo-européen 
I, (1935), p. 108 ff.) Burrow (0.c., p. 138) recently defending the thesis that the 
nature of the AInd. formation in -tar- can become clear only by a comparison 
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further on, it may be observed here that —é/- nouns are, broadly 
speaking, often used where we would prefer verbal forms 59): Athar- 
vaveda 8, 8, 21 md jvatdvam ... vindata “let them not find a knower’’, 
i.e. ““a person who knows’’; 6, 123, 1 f. anvaganté ydjamanah svastt 


with the archaic class of neuters in -tay in Hittite, supposed the two types 
*kartar- (neuter) in the sense of “doing, action’”’ and kartdr- (masc.) “doer, agent’”’ 
to have at one time existed side by side (cf. brdhman-: brahmdn-). In Avestan 
so-called infinitives expressing an action are actually formed by means of this 
suffix: baradve ‘to support’’. If this supposition be warranted the shift of these 
words to a class of masculine agent nouns becomes more intelligible by an in- 
sight into the tendency not to distinguish between power-substances and beings, 
objects, phenomena in which they manifest themselves: dvesas means “‘hostil- 
ity’’ as well as ‘‘enemy”’; ghee (clarified butter) or an amulet can be a fejas 
“energy”; the Roman augur, whose name is identical with the AlInd. ojas 
“creative and vital power’’ was, to all appearance, the embodiment of a special 
supranormal power and faculty, called *augos (see e.g. ‘Anc. Ind. ojas, Lat. 
*augos and the I.E. nouns in -es-/-os’, Utrecht 1952, p. 53 f.; 66 f.; 82). Thus 
janitar- which, in the Rgveda, only occurs in connection with jajana: (cf. e.g. 
3, 1, 12 where Geldner translates: ‘“‘er (Agni) der als Erzeuger die Kiihe hervor- 
gebracht hat’’) may be taken to be the embodiment of generative power, the 
generator, and janitdy the father of sun, earth, heaven and individual men whose 
names are added in the genitive. Was Taitt. Samh. 7, 5, 20, 1 vdvsta parjdnyah, 
pakta sasydm originally, in a similar way, ‘‘Parjanyah (must) prove himself to 
be the power controlling rain, the corn (must) prove itself to be a manifestation 
of the force of ripening’’ ? Sat. Br. 13, 1, 9, 4 ff. “‘on the cow (ox, horse) he there- 
by bestows milk (strength, speed) : whence of old the cow (ox, horse) was born as 
one yielding milk (a draught animal, a runner)’, the last words being dégdhvi, 
vddha, and sdvta: was the ‘original’ sense: the respective manifestations of the 
definite powers or faculties ? May the accent of the name of one of the obscurest 
members of the Vedic pantheon, Tvdstar- “‘the Fashioner’’ of whose physical 
form only the hand or arm is mentioned and who being a creator of forms is 
called ‘‘omniform”’ (visvavupa-) himself be considered an argument in favour of 
those theories which regard him as a pure abstraction expressing a definite 
characteristic activity (H. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda’, p. 237), as the 
representative, in a period anterior to the Rgveda, of the creative aspect of 
the sun’s nature (A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 117), or as a member of 
an earlier race of gods ousted by later ones (among whom are many whose names 
or epithets end in -t7- (A. Kaegi, Der Rgveda, in Arrowsmith’s translation (1886), 
n. 131)? It is my intention to revert to these problems in another publication. — 
‘For a somewhat different view see Benveniste, Noms d’agent et noms d’action 
en indo-européen (1948), p. 11, 17, and 62 (+ -tar- “‘l’auteur d’un acte’’: - -tdr- 
“Yagent voué a une fonction’’). 

50) One might for instance also compare H. Schuchardt, Brevier? (1928), p. 


300 f. 
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“the sacrificer follows well-being’’ (here ‘‘will follow” or “is expected 
to follow’? would also be possible). A modification of this passage 
Taitt. Samh. 5, 7, 7, 1 anvdganta yajfiapatir vo atra was translated by 
Keith 51) by: ‘‘after you the lord of the sacrifice will follow’; cf. also 
AthV. 19, 47, 3. Notice also such transitions as 3, 29, 7 kamah ka- 
mayadat | kimo daté kamah pratigrahita “love has given to love; love 
is giver, love acceptor’. 

That agent nouns were already in prehistoric times capable of 
being accompanied by an accusative may, as is well known, appear 
from Greek and Latin phrases such as iusta orator etc. **), from 
OChSlav. po prijetit mi ote boga veliky] dar» lit. “‘post meam acceptio- 
nem magnum donum’’, from Ancient Iranian 5%) instances etc. There 
does not seem to be room for scepticism with regard to the prehistoric 
occurrence of this construction 54). 

As has correctly been stated by Bollensen, Delbriick 55) and other 
scholars there is no certain example of the periphrastic future in the 
oldest Indian texts, viz. the Vedic samhitas. Yet the difference be- — 
tween the constructions with the agent nouns which then already are 
of considerable occurrence in these documents, and the incipient 
periphrastic expression of futurity in the brahmanas has usually been 
exaggerated, as has the dissimilarity of the latter and the usage of the 
classical texts 56). In the samhitas the nomina agentis in «-tar- may, 
as we have seen, be used predicatively with or without the copula 5) 


51) A. B. Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus school (1914), p. 475; cf. also 
Vaj. Samh. 18, 59 and Macdonell, Vedic grammar, p. 387. 

52) The reader might consult Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax I, p. 386 f.; F. Miklo- 
sich, Vergl, Gramm. der slavischen Sprachen IV, p. 376 f.; Schwyzer-Debrunner, 
Gr. Gramm. II, p. 73 f.; (M. Leumann-) J. B. Hofmann, Lat. Gramm., p. 378; 
E. Loéfstedt, Syntactica I, (1928), p. 198; A. Ernout et F. Thomas, Syntaxe 
latine? (1953), p. 22. Comparable phenomena occur in connection with prepo- 
sitions: cf. the German type der Helfer aus allem Ubel; Walth. 76, 30 losaer uz 
den stinden (see e.g. O. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax II, p. 61). Cf. also RV. 10, 
46, 1 sa... yantd vdsini vidhaté ,,er gewahrt (dem), der ihm dient, Schatze’’. 

58) For the sake of brevity Wackernagel-Debrunner, o.c., II, 2, p. 680. 

54) Otherwise: Renou, B.S.L. 39, p. 125. 

55) See Delbriick, Syntaktische Forschungen III (1878) p. 6. 

56) See e.g. Whitney, 0.c., § 949; Speyer, Ved. Skt. Synt., § 184; Thumb, o.c., 
p. 394. 

5”) As a rule the copula does not occur in the 3f4 pers. indic., but asi, abhit, 
astu etc. are added. This is also the norm of the per.fut. in the epics and later. It 
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governing like other nomina an accusative. Although they do not, 
generally speaking, imply any idea of time they very often refer to a 
general truth, to permanent qualities, timeless phenomena, or to 
customary practice or behaviour. Cf. e.g. RV. 8, 2, 36 sdnita vipro 
drvadbhir hénta vrtrém nfbhih sivah “er (Indra) gewinnt als Redner 
(und) mit den Streitrossen; der Held erschlagt den Vrtra mit seinen 
Mannen”’ (Geldner); 7, 56, 23 marudbhir ugrah prtanasu salha ma- 
rudbhir it sdnita vajam drva ,,durch die Marut bleibt der Gewaltige 
Sieger in den Schlachten, durch die Marut gewinnt der Renner den 
Kampfpreis”’ (Geldner) ; cf. e.g. also 1, 129, 2; 2, 41, 2; 7, 19, 1; 8, 19, 
10; 10, 61, 9; 74, 5 where Indra is stated to be the bearer of the 
thunderbolt (bhdrta yé véjram). Some stress may also be laid upon the 
part played by these nouns from the literary and religious points of 
view: they help the poets to formulate their ‘confirmations’ of divine 
powers; to influence and consolidate these, to emphasize and corrob- 
orate their importance, and to express belief in their eternity. Cf. e.g. 
RV. 6, 29, 1 mahé i data ... asti “for he (Indra) is the giver of great 
beistey 3) 10654, Sx 2,42 675 Ath Vw 19p 55,3. f: 

Some passages containing a barytone or oxytone -tar- form have 
indeed been translated or interpreted in such a way as to refer to future 
activity: Rgveda 1, 27, 7 the mortal man who is favoured by Agni 
yanta sasvatir isah '|,wird alle Geniisse in der Hand halten’’ (Geldner), 
que celui-la obtienne ...’’ (Benveniste 58)). Such passages as “if one 
does not eat one becomes a non-thinker’’ (amanta ... bhavati, MUp. 
6, 11) may also — and better— be translated by “‘one will (certainly) 
lose one’s thinking-faculty (one’s wits)’’. Cf. also Chand. Up. 1, 1, 7 
“(he who meditates) samardhayita ha vat kamanam bhavaii “becomes 
verily, a fulfiller of desires’’, i.e. “‘shall fulfill (may certainly be ex- 
pected to f.) desires’, and Sat. Br. 11, 2, 7, 12 “‘to him who will know 
that (yd evdm etdt ... veditd) people will in days to come (N.B.) be 
flocking together as if wishing to see (didrksitarah) a great serpent”’; 
eiealso. laitt.Samh. 2,-1, 2, 7;.Ghand, Up..1, 1, 6f. 
is in harmony with the rule governing the use of the copula in general. See how- 
ever also A. Kuhn, Kuhn’s Zs. 18 (1869), p. 394. 

58) Benveniste, Noms d’agent ..., p. 15. However, asvam tarutdvam 1, 129, 
10 (read: svetém t. 1, 119, 10) can hardly mean: ,,(un cheval) destiné a vaincre”’, 
nor tarutd prtanadnam 8, 70, 1 ,,qui vaincra dans les batailles’’. There are more 
forced interpretations in this chapter: p. 16 yatf 1, 32, 14: ,,celui qui doit aller’’? 
— See also J. Bloch, L’Indo-aryen, Paris 1934, p. 253. 
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It may also be remembered that a certain future implication remains 
perceptible in these -tar- nouns 59): see e.g. Kalid. Malav. 4, 12 tava 
sakhyai maya datto na sevyah sevita rahah “I have given myself to 
your friend not to be a master, but a servant in private’. The word 
bhavitar-, the agent noun belonging to bhi- “‘to become, be’’ even 
means “what is ought to become or be, imminent, future’: Mahabh. 
7, 201, 77 bhiitam bhavitd ca ‘‘the past, the present and the future’; 
Mark. Pur. 95, 25 asmakam patanam ... niinam bhavi bhavitri ca 
“our downfall is assuredly imminent and will come to pass’’; KaAlid. 
Ragh. 6, 52 anyavadhiir bhavitri ‘‘destined to be the wife of another’. 

Sometimes, the 3rd pers. of the imperative astw is added: RV. 1, 27, 
9 sd vajam ... drvadbhir astu téruta “let him (the god’s favourite) win, 
with his coursers, the power called vaja-”; 6, 23, 3 pata sutém indro 
astu “Indra must be a drinker of soma; I. must drink soma’’; cf. 4, 37, 
6; 6, 23, 3; 8, 19, 9; etc. Or a subjunctive: 4, 16, 20. These essentially 
timeless but decidedly affirmative or assertive statements may how- 
ever also imply more than they definitely express: a characteristic © 
function or permanent quality may be expected to continue in the 
future. Hence RV. 10, 107, 11 (at the end of a text in praise of a liberal 
man) bhojaéh sdtrin ... jéta “‘the liberal man is victor, i.e. shall be 
victorious over his enemies’’ (,,wird Sieger tiber die Feinde sein’”’ 
Geldner) ; cf. e.g. also 6, 37, 5; 5, 50, 4 (an obscure passage) nymdna ... 
dyna ... sdnita “the manly one is the winner of the streams’’, i.e. 
““’.. is sure to win them also in the future’. Maitr. Samh. 1, 6, 12 
tdéyor adityad nirhantaram aicchams, ta dmsas ca bhdgas ca nir ahatam 
“the Adityas desired one who would kill them; A. and Bh. killed 
them’’. Hence also the above-mentioned passage Taitt. Samh. 7, 5, 20, 
1 vdrsta parjdnyah and similar passages which in expressing the wish 
that the god will prove himself to be active implies future activity ®). 

The well-known fact that the masculine form of the -tar- noun 
stereotypically occurs instead of the neuter in the periphrastic future 6!) 
seems also to point to the essentially nominal character of this ‘fait 


59) See also Petrograd Dictionary, V, 224, s.v. bhavitay-; other instances are 
given by Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 491 (,,une nuance future’). 

80) See also A. B. Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus School (1914), p. 634. 

61) Cf. Whitney, o.c., § 944. For the masculine of the nomen agentis used 
instead of a neuter: ibid. § 375, b, and H. Oertel, The syntax of cases in the 
narrative and descriptive prose of the brahmanas I (1926) p. 171. 
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accompli’ construction: Jaim. Up. Br. 1, 38, 3 even has: lomagdaniva 
(n.pl.) tesam Smasanani (n.pl.) bhavitérah (m.pl.) ,,their funeral-places 
will be hairy as it were’’. This construction may be clarified by Taitt. 
Samh. 7, 5, 20, 1 jajit bijam, varsta parjanyah, pakta sasyam, supippa- 
la osadhyah etc. “the corn (must) be germinant, Parjanya a rainer, the 
crop a ripener, the plants fruitful’’ (this translation, which is Oertel’s, 
is to be preferred to that given by Keith 62): “may ... P. rain ...”). 

It seems therefore clear that these constructions — which with 
regard to their accent did not belong to any verbal category 63) — 
could easily develop, in emphatic or emotional speech, into a means of 
expressing definite and positive thoughts or convictions, also with 
regard to what will happen after the moment of speaking, into a means 
of stating or predicting future events with confidence and definiteness. 
A future significance is evident in Taitt. Samh. 7, 3, 1, 3 yad eva 
kim ca vacanrcur yad atho ’dhy arcitavah ‘‘whatever they have 
praised with speech and whatever they will praise’; this may have 
originally been: “‘they will be praisers’’. In this way the construction 
occurs, also with indications of futurity such as svas “‘tomorrow’’ etc., 
in the brahmanas: Aitareya Br. 2, 16, 4 te deva abibhayur: adataro vai 
na imam pratar yajnam asurah ... “the gods were afraid: ‘“‘the asuras 
will take from us this morning sacrifice’’”’: the contingency causing the 
fear of course belongs to the future; Satap. Br. 11, 5, 1, 12 ‘‘tomorrow 
morning they will grant you a boon’’ (pratdr véram datdrah; the person 
speaking knows this for certain). In other passages the context itself 
puts the futurity of the process mentioned beyond doubt: Satap. Br. 
12, 8, 3, 7 ‘concerning this G. used to say: “‘like rulers, assuredly, we 
shall be in yonder world’’: ksatrém ivdha kila vayd4m amusmin loké 
bhavitd sma iti; 14, 6, 8, 1 (= Bar. Up. 3, 8, 1) tau cen me vivaksyati na 
vat jatu yusmakam imam kascid brahmodyam jetets ‘if he will answer me 
these (questions), none of you can (or: will) defeat him in arguments 
about brahman’’. Thus this assertive predication has, in direct dis- 
course, become a means of anticipating futurity. 

This reference to the future is however made explicit as soon as 
other elements of the utterance — e.g. the adverb Svas “‘tomorrow’’ — 
preclude the possibility of assigning the occurrence to the past or the 


62) A. B. Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus School, p. 634. 
63) Unlike all true verbal forms the combination retains its accent also in 


independent clauses. 
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present. This is what has happened in the brahmanas — see e.g. also 
SatBr. 11, 2,7, 12;5, 1, 11; 7, 1, 2,8 — where the emphatic or definite 
sense of the utterance is sometimes clearly exhibited by the logically 
superfluous addition of a personal pronoun ®): Ai. Br. 2, 16, 4 (Indra 
addressing the gods who were afraid) ma bibhita ... ebhyo ’ham 
pratar vajram prahartasmi ‘‘don’t be afraid; tomorrow morning I shall 
hurl my thunderbolt against them’”’; Sat. Br. 12, 8, 3, 7 ksatram tvaha 
kila vayam amusmim loke bhavité sma “like rulers ... we shall be in 
yonder world” (no “‘tomorrow’’). Always, however, the activity de- 
noted by the Jut form is, as correctly stated by Delbriick ®) “in der 
Zukunft als ganz sicher in Aussicht genommen’’; cf. e.g. also Panicav. 
Br. 4, 4, 7 §vo visuvan bhaviteti jagatim upeyuh “they should apply the 
jagati (metre) thinking: tomorrow it is the visuvat-day”’, i.e. “‘on the 
day immediately before the v. day they should etc.”’ 

Futurity is also implied in other passages where a -tar- form is 
opposed to a preterite or a reference to the past: KathaUp. 1, 1, 11 
yatha purastad bhavita ... Sayita “‘as of old will he be ... will he — 
sleep’’. 

It is worth mentioning that the occurrence of pratar “tomorrow 
morning”’ not necessarily involves the use of Ju¢: Sat. Br. 1, 1, 1, 7 
pratar no yaksyate; cf. also 2, 3, 1, 13; 5, 3, 4 etc. These forms are, 
however, used if according to the opinion, intention, expectation, etc. 
of the speaker, a process is to take place in the future. 

The absence of words for ‘‘today, now etc.’ in connection with 
the per. future 66) seems on the other hand perfectly explicable from 
the consideration that, for instance, adya or niinam vajram prahartasmi 
(see above Ai.Br. 2, 16, 4) would be taken by the hearer to mean “‘I am 
a hurler of the thunderbolt now, I am just hurling the thunderbolt’’ 
which would be contrary to fact and not the right expression in this 
particular context. Hence the sequence Maitr. Samh. 2, 1, 8 adya 
varsisyatt ... Svo vrasta “it is going to rain today, it will rain to- 
morrow’. 

The nuance of definiteness, the wish, on the part of the speaker to 
have the process viewed as an accomplished fact is retained in the 
classical language: Mahabh. 1, 89, 10 dhruvam tathaham bhavita “I 

64) See Acta Orientalia 19 (1942), p. 211 ff. 


85) Delbriick, Synt. Forsch. III, p. 7. 
86) Cf. also Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 296. 
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shall certainly be ...’’; 5, 97, 20 ‘‘there is no husband to be found 
(dysyate) among gods and men, there certainly is (must be: bhavita) 
some one among the nagas’’; 3, 282, 57 “‘the princess must be there 
(bhavitri tatra) ; I have no doubt on this point’’: the construction helps 
to express subjective certainty with regard to the present. Cf. also Pat. 
1, p. 250 8’) vaktaro bhavanti ‘‘one is likely to say’’ (timeless), and in 
Pali, Majjh. Nik. I, p. 469. Mbh. 10, 12, 9 na tuam jatu satam marge 
sthata ‘you are not at all a man who follows the path of the righteous > 
you surely will not ...”; often there is no emphasis on the idea of 
futurity; sometimes it is even absent. Dandin, Kavyadarga 2, 145 
ganta ced gaccha turnam (v.l1. tvam) “if you are going, do it quickly” 
(,,wenn du reisen willst, so reise eiligst’’ Bohtlingk; ,,wenn du fort 
muszt, ...’’ Speyer ®8)). An instructive text is also: Vadhilas. 3, 2 69) 
yan marya utham avedisyama hasti nah sannayyam pateti, anv asya 
prayascittim avaksyamaht. 

The so-called modal use of this formation, signalized by Speyer 79), 
should in my opinion be explained in the same way. A sentence such 
as na jatu tvam iva kathayita kas cid anyo dvitiyah (S. Lévi, Inscr. 
Népal III, 40) which by the emphatic na jdtu “‘not at all, by no 
means” and the somewhat tautological combination anyah “‘other’’ 
and dvitiyah “second; companion’’ shows a certain emotion on the 
part of the speaker may be translated as follows: “‘no other person, 
indeed, than you, appears to be the narrator of it’’, 1.e.““... appears to 
be able to relate it’’. Ram. 3, 56, 5 pratyaksam yady aham tasya tvuaya 
vat dharsita balat, Sayita tuam hatah samkhye “if you had, in his pre- 
sence, laid your violent hands upon me, you would lie down, slain in 
combat”’: here the conditional might have been preferred by the author 
if he had made Sita speak in less passionate a style; now she sees 
her enemy as it were knocked down. Compare also Mbh. 3, 22, 43 
(Krsna addressing Yudhisthira) mayy agate ... dytitam na bhavita 
tatha ‘if I had come the gambling match would not have taken place’”’ ; 
likewise viewed as a fait accompli (the preceding clause expressing a 
similar thought contains an optative). 


6?) Discussed by Speyer, S.S., p. 268. 

68) See Speyer, Indogerm. Forsch. 31, p. 112. 

69) See W. Caland, Acta Orientalia 2, p. 150. 

70) Speyer, Zs. deutsch. morgenl. Ges. 64, p. 327; Indog. Forsch. 31, p. 113; 
See also Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 493. 
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It is also in harmony with the character of a -tar- form as described 
on the foregoing pages that it should denote ‘timeless possibility’: 
Mbh. 3, 76, 38 na hy ekdhna Satam ganta tvam rte ’nyah puman tha 
‘for, except you, there is no other person in this world who can cover a 
hundred yojanas in a single day’’. 

Speyer in discussing a passive of the /ut form 1) — see e.g. Krsna- 
migra, Prabodhacandrodaya 5, 17 kvacid upakrtih kartamiblih krta 
kriyate ’thava (karta karisyate, karmani lut, comm.) ‘‘will they render 
you a service, have they done so, or are they doing so?”’, 5, 21 + sar- 
vatha tratasmi bhavatya; Budhasvamin, BKSS. 8, 29 72) (with Svas) ; 
Brhatk.mafij. 1, 149 (with pratar). Kirat. 3, 22 73) — did not suggest 
any explication of this at first sight curious idiom. Like the infinitive 
the category under discussion, being nominal in origin, did not express 
voice; if it is no longer ‘felt’ as identical with the agent noun its 
emphatic, definite, and temporal implications may come to predomi- 
nate to such a degree that any ‘agent’ idea has been lost and it is, in the 
particular construction of these contexts, treated as a passive form 74). | 

From this brief survey it may be clear that the /u¢ formation in 
Sanskrit was in the main a natural development of the ancient function 
of an inherited category. Perhaps however the spread of -tar- forms 
in their typical function was partly due to the influence of Dravidian 
usage: in these languages there are many instances of verbal nouns 
assuming a pronominal subject in the nominative and acting instead of 
verbs. The third person looks like a noun in the subjective case; such 
forms as the Tamil sey-v-4N ‘maker’ or “‘he will make’’ were there- 
fore 75) compared to the Skt. karta. Moreover, the Dravidian future 
generally speaking serves to denote what is, was, or shall be habitually 
done; it is as a rule the context only which fixes it to a particular 
time 76), 


71) See Speyer, Zs. d. morgenl. Ges. 64, p. 316 f. 

72) See also F. Lacéte, Brhatkatha, Paris 1908, p. 96. 

73) Cf. Speyer, S.S., p. 258. In Ram. 3, 56, 5, which is quoted on p. 176 of this 
article, dharsita should in my opinion be regarded as the verbal adjective; cf. 
also Petr. Dict. III, 897. 

74) One must therefore to all appearance not compare such instances of a 
passive ‘agent noun’ as the Dutch aflegger ‘‘cast-off garment’. 

%) E.g. by L. H. Gray, Foundations of language (1939), p. 388. 

76) The reader may compare R. Caldwell, A comparative grammar of the 
Dravidian languages? (1875), p. 403; J. Bloch, Structure grammaticale des 
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That formations essentially or originally serving to express ac- 
complished facts or affirmations 7?) — compare e.g. also constructions 
such as Jaim. Br. 1, 247 na ... tavat bhavita, yavad esa ... anuvartate 
“there will not be ... as long as this ... moves along’’ — can also be 
used to refer to future events is a feature of wide distribution. The 
Hebrew perfect, for instance, denoting that a process is completed, and 
that its result exists, may in prophetic utterances, in assertions and 
in the expression of expectations do also duty as a ‘future’ 78): and 
in the Eastern Semitic languages the present and future functions even 
came to prevail. 

In poetical effusions a perfective form is apt to develop into a 
means of referring to the future: thus the Dutch poet Perk: O zachte 
koren-bloesem! Straks heeft wellicht ook U een zicht geveld 7). But in 
ordinary speech the accomplished aspect with regard to the future 
may also be expressed in a similar way: compare, in French, une 
minute et 7’at déjeuné 8°). Besides, a ‘perfect’ may indicate future time 
in temporal and conditional clauses such as the Engl. /’/] come as 
soon as I’ve finished writing this letter 81). In Slavonic, the present of a 
perfective verb often fulfils the function of a future tense: OChSlav. 
dam» “I shall give’’ 82). A future state or activity can for instance in 
English and Dutch be indicated by the use of sure, certain; zeker etc. 
and a ‘timeless’ present forms J?’s sure to rain; hij komt zeker “‘he is 
sure to come’. When a speaker of Banggai (an Indonesian tongue) 
wishes to indicate that a process belongs to the past or future he may 
use the same postpositive particle, viz. -mo which, occurring also in 


langues dravidiennes (1946), p. 1 f.; 34 f.; 45 f.; the same, in ‘Langues du monde’, 
par un groupe de linguistes sous la direction de A. Meillet et M. Cohen, nouv. éd. 
1952, p. 495 ff. 

77) Cf. also Delbriick, Synt. Forsch. III, p. 18. For an affirmative value of 
forms indicating the definite completion of a process see e.g. also G. Sansom, An 
historical grammar of Japanese?, Oxford 1946, p. 144. 

78) See e.g. C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergl. Gramm. der semitischen 
Sprachen II, (1913), p. 150. 

79) See G. S. Overdiep, Stilistische grammatika van het moderne Neder- 
landsch, Zwolle 1937, p. 321. 

80) See also F. Brunot, La pensée et la langue (1936), p. 470. 

81) See also O. Erdmann, Grundziige der deutschen Syntax, I, Stuttgart 


1886, p. 96. 
82) For particulars see e.g. A. Vaillant, Manuel du vieux slave, I, Paris 1948, 


p. 325 ff. 
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equivalents of our imperatives, in itself is an emphasizing element 8°). 

It may be remembered that the nominal sentence or nominal con- 
structions, though in themselves not indicative of any special time, 
may also in other languages by the incorporation of adverbs such as 
‘now, tomorrow, once’”’ etc. or by the very context or situation, 
actually convey e.g. a future sense 84). 

Returning now to the accentuation of the Vedic -tav- forms a few 
words are necessary on the problem discussed by Renou ®°) and 
Benveniste 86): which class of -tar- words is to be considered as the 
forerunner of the /u¢ future, the - -tar- or the -tdv-? In contradistinction 
to the French savants I cannot feel convinced that it must have 
exclusively been the latter. In my opinion the difference between 
such passages as for instance Mahabh. 3, 58, 5 aksadyite nalam jeta 
bhavan “‘you shall defeat Nala at a game of dice’ and Rgveda 10, 107, 
11 bhojah sdtrin samanikésu jéta “the liberal one shall defeat the enem- 
ies in the battles’ has often been exaggerated: in both cases jetar- + 
acc. may, if not actually representing a nominal phrase, reach back 
to one: “(being) the cause of (someone’s) defeat’’. Compare also Ma- 
habh. 3, 52, 39 hanta tuam asi swyodhanam (< “‘you will be the cause of 
S.’s death’) and the Vedic hdnta vriradm indrah (Rgveda 7, 20, 2); 
Mahabh. 6, 119, 104 naham ganta and Rgveda 1, 86, 3 sd ganta gémati 
vrajé. The considerable number of accusative constructions accompa- 
nying the Vedic « -tar- nouns and the unmistakable aversion of the 
-tdy-group to assuming that case 8’) cannot be entirely disregarded. 
Nor can the possibility of predicative use of the former be denied: 
Rgveda, 6, 23, 3; 8, 60 (71), 5 etc. 

The Jut forms are on the other hand often used without an accusative 
and beside such a frequent instance as bhavita no root-accented form 
occurs in the Veda. With regard to this special form it should be 
remembered that like other words deriving from the same root bhavita 


83) See J. D. van den Bergh, Spraakkunst van het Banggais, The Hague 1953, 
p. 113; 114; 35 f. Cf. e.g. also C. Meinhof, Grundziige einer vergl. Gramm. der 
Bantusprachen?, Hamburg 1948, p. 172: ,,Das Perfektum driickt die Vollendung 
aus und kann deshalb auch zu Wiedergabe von Gegenwart und Zukunft gebraucht 
werden”’. 

84) For Arabian see H. Reckendorf, Arabischer Syntax (1921), p. 2. 

85) Renou, B.S.L. 39, p. 126 ff. 

86) Benveniste, Noms d’agent, p. 17 f. 

87) See Kurylowicz, Accentuation, p. 63. 
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often conveys the ‘future’ sense of ‘‘what is or ought to become or be’”’, 
‘imminent future’; cf. bhavisnu- which expresses the same sense; 
bhavin- ““becoming”’ and ‘‘about to'be, future, imminent, inevitable’, 
etc.: the last word is even frequently used as a future of bhi-: Mbh. 3, 
190, 53 mlecchacarah ... bhavinah pascime kale manusyah natra 
samsayah “when the end of time will come men will certainly adopt the 
conduct of barbarians’. This function of bhdvin- and some other -in- 
adjectives 88), which sometimes govern the accusative 89), may, at 
least to a certain extent, likewise have originated in the tendency 
emphatically to represent, in vivid and colloquial speech, future events 
as having already begun or as being accomplished facts: since this 
category often expresses the idea of ‘‘applying oneself to’? — gathin- 
“familiar with songs, singer’’ 9°) — there was, in nominal constructions 
under favour of context and meaning of the word itself, a basis of such 
anticipatory use. 

_ The conclusion may therefore be that the -tv- forms of both classes 
— like to a lesser extent some other nominal derivatives — con- 
tributed to constituting a future category, the nominal character of 
which has too often been underestimated in the ancient and modern 
descriptions. 


Utrecht J. GonDA 


88) For the ‘future’ sense of adjectives in -in- see e.g. Renou, Grammaire 


sanscrite, p. 209. 
89) I refer to Whitney, o.c., p. 90, § 271b. 
90) Many instances have been collected by Wackernagel-Debrunner, 0.c., 


II, 2, p. 337 £. 


IRRTUMER UND MANGEL IN DER LATEINISCHEN 
GRAMMATIK 


Zusammenfassung 


Als erneuerungsbediirftige Gebiete der lat. Grammatik werden behandelt die 
Subjekt-Pradikatslehre vom erfassungstheoretischen und psychodynamischen 
Standpunkt, streifweise auch die Rektion und die adnominalen Genetivarten, in 
der Tempuslehre die bisher unberiicksichtigten Funktionen des Imperfekts (das 
,,zerlegende’’, ,,divisive’”’ und ,,regressive’’ Imperfekt), die affektische Ver- 
wendung des historischen Perfekts, die Hauptformen des ,,Betrachtungssatzes”’, 
die verschiedenen Arten des ut, die etymologische Bedeutung von quominus 
und die Wendung quo? + mihi (tibi usw.) + Inf., bzw. Akkusativ. 


Jeder, der sich ernstlich mit Sprachtheorie beschaftigt hat, wird zu- 
geben miissen, daB die lat. Grammatik einer griindlichen Reform 
bedarf. Wenn aber die Germanisten seit langem den Ruf nach Befrei- 
ung der deutschen Sprachlehre vom Joch der lat. Grammatik erheben, 
méchte man darin eher ein Streben nach Absonderung als eine Er- 
kenntnis der wahren Griinde ihrer Baufalligkeit erblicken. Denn trotz 
mancher Verschiedenheit in Sondererscheinungen haben die beiden 
Sprachen die durch den indogermanischen Sprachbau bedingten We- 
sensziige miteinander gemein. Ein Neuaufbau der lat. Grammatik 
miiBte sich daher auch fiir die deutsche Sprachlehre als fruchtbar er- 
weisen. 

Die folgenden Darlegungen wollen nun einige der zahlreichen, seit 
Jahrhunderten bedenkenlos iibernommenen Irrlehren beleuchten und 
durch neue Erkenntnisse ersetzen, die als Beitrage zu einer wissen- 
schaftlich fundierten und dem neuesten Stand der Forschung entspre- 
chenden Grammatik dienen sollen. 

An die Spitze jedes grammatischen Systems hat die Wesensbestim- 
mung des Saizes als der Sprech- und Redeeinheit zu treten. Sie lautet: 
,Satz” ist der sprachliche Ausdruck eines durch Bestimmung der 
Seimsart gekennzeichneten (ein- oder mehrgliedrigen) Sinnganzen. 


Die Setzungsdynamik unterscheidet den Satz vom bloBen Wort, das der seins- 
freien, unenergetisch erfaBten Vorstellung entspricht. Sie bildet das Grundwe- 
sen des Satzes. Seine Formel lautet: Sachverhaltsform (Materie) + (gezielte) 
Seinsart. 
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Nach den hoheren Grunderscheinungen des Denkens, den ,,Denkdimensionen’”’ 
unterscheidet man: 1. Urteils- (Feststellungs-, Behauptungs-)Satze, 2. Begeh- 
vungssdtze in reich abgetonter Skala (Befehl bzw. Verbot, Aufforderung, Mah- 
nung, Rat, Erlaubnis; Wunsch, Befiirchtung, Drohung, Herausforderung), 
3. Annahmesdtze, 4. Fragesdtze, 5. Betrachtungssdtze 1). Naheres dariiber in mei- 
nem Buch: Grundlegung und Grundprobleme der Syntax, §§ 5-9, C. Winter, Hei- 
delberg, 1951. 


Was die tibliche Subjekts- und Pradikatslehre betrifft, so halt sie einer 
genauen Priifung nicht stand. ,,Subjekt’’, die lat. Entsprechung des 
aristotelischen Sroxetuevov, bedeutet ,,das (der Aussage) Unterwor- 
fene’’, ,,Basis”, ,,Unterlage’’ und muB, nebenbei erwahnt, einem Axi- 
om der Ontologie bzw. der Logik eine ,,GréBe”’ d.i. ein substantivisches 
Gebilde sein. Bisher hat man aber jedes Substantiv, mit dem das 
Pradikat geschaltet ist, als ,,Subjekt’’ ausgegeben ohne Riicksicht 
darauf, ob jenes tatsachlich dem Wesen eines ,,Subjekts’’ entspricht. 

Wie ein verschiedener Tonwert des Nominativgliedes den Satzsinn 
verandern kann, beweisen folgende Beispiele: 

Urbes.. (ex infimo) nascuntur : Urbs oritur 

(nach Livius, I, 9, 3) (ovid, Fasti, IV, 857) 

Urbes ist ,,Start’’, logisches und psychologisches ,,Subjekt’’, nas- 
cuntur Merkmalsaussage, der Bedeutung nach Eigenschaftsverb, 
aktionsartlich Stativum, = nascentes sunt. Dagegen ist urbs nicht 
,subjekt”, sondern Aussageztel, psychologisches Praddtkat eines wegen 
seiner psychologischen Unzerlegbarkeit rhythmisch ungegliederten 
einfachen Satzes: ,,Eine Stadt entsteht’”’ (Decrescendo-Satz), dagegen: 
,otadte — entstehen Crescendo-Satz) (,,haben die Eigenschaft zu ent- 
stehen’’). Weitere Beispiele fiir diesen fallenden Satztyp: hom. xAayy7 
yéveto; tt stridor (Vergil, Aen. IV, 443); vgl. ,,Durch den Kreis ein 
Rauschen geht und leises Schwirren (A. v. Droste-Hiilshoff, ,,Der 
Geierpfiff”) mit analytischem Pradikat, worin die Richtform (,,geht’’) 
nebst der Situierung des Ereignisinhalts die Verallgemeinerung der 
im Nominalglied steckenden motorischen Sonderbedeutung enthalt. 
Ferner caedes fit; — quo titer est? ,, Wohin geht es?”’ — aestas est; fuga 
est (= fugitur in kursiver Verlaufsform) ; 20x erat; mihi nomen est Garus 


1) Die sogenannten ,,Gefiihlssdtze’’ stellen keine eigene Klasse dar, sondern 
erweisen sich teils als Affektformen der tibrigen Satzarten, teils als Betrachtungs- 
satze.Vgl. Grundlegung..., § 8, S. 24. 
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(= nominor Gaius) *). — Itaque horum adventu decem milia armatorum 
completa sunt ,,10000 Bewaffnete wurden aufgebracht” (C. Nepos, 
Miltiades). Wie benennt man nun diese ,,Pseudosubjekt” ? In Wirk- 
lichkeit ist es nur ein nominales Bedeutungskomplement bzw. ein 
effiziertes GréBenglied des Pradikats, also ein »gegenstandliches Be- 
ztchungsglied”’ 8). 

Die Nichtunterscheidung zwischen psychologischem Subjekt (,,The- 
ma’) und psychologischem Prédikat (,,Thesis)” hat auBerdem die fal- 
sche Regel iiber die Schaltung der Pronomina in Fallen wie Haec est 
nobilis ad Trasumenum pugna. ,,Pugna’’ ist namlich ,,Subjekt”’ und 
haec affektvoll vorangestelltes Pradikatsnomen, ebenso ea in Idem 
velle atque idem nolle, ea demum firma amicitia est. Vgl. dieselbe Ton- 
gestaltung im Deutschen: ,,Der Mut ist’s, der den Ritter ziert’’ (,,Was 
den Ritter ziert, ist der Mut’’). ,,Es ist der Geist, der sich den K6rper 
baut”’ (mit mechanischer Schaltung des Relativs). ,,Arbeit ist des 
Biirgers Zierde, Segen ist der Miihe Preis’’. 

In der Kasuslehre, die zum groBen Teil eine lexikalische Angelegen- 
heit ist, ware folgendes zu beachten: Beim Akkusativ ist u.a. zwischen 
primdrem, organischem und sekunddrem, unorganischem, durch Ver- 
dichtung entstandenem Objekt zu unterscheiden. So driickt z.B. in 
foedus ferire das Objekt nicht das Ergebnis zu ferire, sondern zu dem 
verdrangten facere aus. 

Ein durch nichts gerechtfertigter Abusus ist es, nur Verba mit dem 
Akkusativobjekt als ,,beziiglich”’ zu bezeichnen. Jedes objektbezogene 
Verb ist ,,transitiv’’. 

Der Unterschied in der Wirkung der Tatigkeit auf das Dativ- und 
Akkusativobjekt ist nur bei deren Verbundenheit fiihlbar. Als Haupt- 
objekt unterscheidet sich der Dativ in der kategorialen Bedeutung 
nicht vom Akkusativ, wofiir die Doppelrektion gewisser Verba bewei- 
send ist, z.B. metus incedit exercitut oder exercitum, antecedere alci 
oder alqgm, adtacere alci rei oder alqd, adulari alct oder alqm, illudere 
alci oder algm, morti oder mortem occumbere *). 


*) An diesen Satzen wird auch die Unrichtigkeit der Bezeichnung ,,copula’’ 
offenbar. Esse als Funktionstrager ist verbum abstractum, die sinnentleerte, 
nach M. Sandmann die ,,entmaterialisierte’’ Hiilse eines Verbs, reines Formverb. 

8) £. Winkler nannte dieses Satzglied ,,prddikative Determination’, was unge- 
fahr dasselbe besagt. 

4) Wohl nach mortem oppetere, wahrend morte occumbere eine spate Bil- 
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AuBer dem ,,affizierten”’ und _,,effizierten”’ Objekt waren sowohl 
beim ,,veznen” als auch beim unreinen Objekt (,,Prapositional’’, ,,Ob- 
jektoid”’) 5) folgende Arten zu unterscheiden: Direktivobjekt (nach 
H. Glinz ,,ZuwendgriBe’’), Partitivobjekt, ,,divisives’’, ,,soziatives’’ 
Objekt, ,, Separativ-’’, ,,Final-’’, ,,Konsekutiv-’’,  Respektiv-”, ,,Kausal-”’ , 
,Lnstrumental-” und ,,Modalobjekt’’. 

Von Grund aus aufzubauen sind die adnominalen Genetivarten. Alle 
bisher aufgestellten Gruppen fallen unter die Hauptkategorien: gen. 
subtectivus, praedicativus und obiectivus. Der gen. praedicativus hat 
folgende Untergruppen: gen. ,,proprietatis’’, specter’, ,,materiae”’ 
oder ,,vet”” (dieser nach synsemantisch gebrauchten Autosemantika 
und nach den an sich unselbstandigen Ausdriicken der Menge und des 
MaBes) ,,gen.loci’’, ,,instrumenti”’ und ,,causae’’. Eine Sonderstudie iiber 
Wesen und Eintetlung der adnominalen Genetivarten im Lateinischen 
wird diese Auffassung eingehend begriinden. 

In der Tempuslehre ist im Hinblick auf die romanischen Sprachen 
eine umfassendere Darstellung der Funktionen des Imperfekts geboten. 
AuBer seiner grundierenden, inszenierenden oder exponierenden, er- 
lauternden und begriindenden Funktion dient das Imperfekt wie im 
Franzosischen als Affektform fiir vollstandig abgeschlossene Handlun- 
gen, deren begrenzte Dauer in einzelne Phasen aufgeldst erscheint. 
So verwendet Caesar das Imperfekt reperiebat im bell. Gall. I, 18, 10 
(tn quaerendo) ; 50, 4 (cum quaereret Caesar) ; II, 4 (cum ab vs quaereret) ; 
II, 15,3 (Caesar cum quaereret, sic reperiebat) ; vgl. II, 16, 1 (inventebat 
ex captivis) in der Bedeutung ,,er fand nach und nach’. Derselbe Sinn 
des Imperfekts liegt den folgenden Stellen zugrunde: At Romae, 
postquam Germanici valetudo percrebruit... dolor, ira, et erumpebant 
questus (Tacitus, Ann, II. 32, 1). Lam navibus cinis incidebat... 1am 
vadum subitum (Plinius, VI, 16). Ein hiibsches Beispiel fiir das ,,ve- 
gressive’ Imperfekt bietet Cicero in der Erzahlung vom Schwert des 
Damokles (Tusc. V, 62): Itaque nec pulchros illos ministratores aspicie- 
bat ,,und so sah er langst nicht mehr die schmucken Warter’’; 1am 
ipsae defluebant coronae (mit dem ,,pittoresken’’ Imperfekt: ein Mo- 
mentbild!). 

Das ,,prasentische’”’ Perfekt ist nur auf (cog)novt, memini, odt, con- 


dung zu sein scheint, indem wie bei classe appellere der Ablativ zur Verdeut- 


lichung des Sinnes hinzugefiigt erscheint. 
5) Die hybride Bezeichnung stammt von K. v. Eiimayer. 
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suevi, constiti, mihi persuasum est u.d. beschrankt. Dagegen ist vexerunt 
,,sie haben gelebt” historisches Perfekt in affektvoller, rhetorischer Ver- 
wendung. Hyperbolische Fait-accompli-Darstellung findet man in den 
Ausdriicken perit, actum est de me, griech. éAwda. Zu vergleichen der 
pathetische Ausruf des Malers beim Anblick der Werke Murillos: Ya 
murio Castillo. 

In der Moduslehre ist der Indikativ, der ,,Treffer’’, ,,Entscheider’”’ 
als Seinsartform der Wirklichkeit, der Konjunktiv als die der Gedacht- 
heit zu kennzeichnen. Die Sonderbedeutungen (hortativus, optativus, 
iussivus, dubitativus, meditativus, polemicus, concessivus; potentia- 
lis) gehen nur aus dem Sinnzusammenhang hervor, der Konjunktiv 
an sich kann immer nur die Gedachtheit des durch die Richtform miter- 
faBten Verbalinhalts ausdriicken. DaB es sich z.B. in: Vendat aedes 
vir bonus (Cicero, de off. III, § 54) oder in Hic tibi sz¢ Simois ®) (Ovid, 
ars am. II, 134) nicht um einen echten Wunsch, sondern um eine An- 
nahme als Denkbegehrung oder als Phantasieurteil handelt, laBt sich 
nur aus der Sinnverkniipfung und der Situation erschlieBen. 

Das Kapitel: Fragesdtze erfordert vor allem eine einwandfreie Ter- 
minologie. Man unterscheidet nach dem Frageziel Seins- (Giiltig- 
keits-) 7) und Satzgliedfragen. Zu den abhangigen Fragesatzen werden 
falschlich auch solche gezahlt, die in unabhangiger Form gar keine 
Frage ergeben, z.B. Auditisne, uf poena mea et supplicium vestrum 
simul postulentur? (Tacitus, Hist. I, 27). Unabhangig: Ut poena... 
et supplicium postulantur! Oder: Utin poena... et supplicium postu- 
lentur! Sogar in dreifacher Abstimmung: 1. Fortuna, wt nunquam 
perpetuo es data! ,,Gliick, wie bist du unbestandig (,,niemals zu ewi- 
gem Besitz verliehen!’’) 2. Utin fortuna nunquam perpetuo sis da- 
ta! ,,Gliick, wie unbestandig du bist!’’ 3. Fortunamne nunquam per- 
petuo esse datam! ,,DaB das Gliick so unbestandig ist!’’ Wahrend die 


6) In expliziter Form: fac, finge, puta + Acl. 

*) Die Richtigkeit der Bezeichnung ,,Seinsfrage’’ erhellt unmittelbar aus der 
Vorform der franzésischen Rahmenformel est-ce que, wie sie bei Persius, II, 18/19 
begegnet: Estne, ut praeponere cures hunc — cuinam? cuinam? vis Staio? Das 
zur Entscheidung vorgelegte Moment der Frage — in diesem Fall das neutrali- 
sierte Sein, nach A. v. Meinong das ,,Aufersein’’ des Fragegegenstandes — wird 
aus der Richtform cures herausgehoben. Wie bei den Satzliedfragen die Inter- 
rogativa, so zeigt bei den Seinsfragen das estne die Leerstelle an, die im ersten 
Fall die Sachbedeutung des betreffenden Satzgliedes, im zweiten die Qualitat der 
erfragten Modalitat betrifft. 
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erste Form als affektischer Urteilssatz gedeutet werden kénnte, ent- 
halten 2) und 3) Betrachtungen mit reflexer Materie, die in fallendem 
Mollton zu sprechen sind. Mit der Frage ist die Betrachtung insofern 
verwandt, als beide Denkphanomene im Grunde nur ,,7hemen’’ dar- 
stellen, die eine Stellungnahme oder eine Lésung erwarten lassen. 
Den Gipfel der Verstiegenheiten in der grammatischen Erklarung 
bildet wohl die Deutung des ué nach den synsemantischen Imperso- 
nalien fit, accidit usw. und der konjunktivischen Relativsitze nach 
sunt, exsistunt, inveniuntur usw. Dadurch, daB man den allgemeinen 
Charakter des konjunktivischen ut als Exponent von Satzen mit ge- 
dachten und auch von realen Inhalten, die jedoch nicht von Ausdriik- 
ken der geistigen Stellungnahme oder Wahrnehmung abhingig sind, 
nicht in vollem Umfang erkannt hat, ist die Einteilung der Arten des 
ut, dessen Rollenkreis nicht geringer ist als der des cum, zu eng gewor- 
den. Ut finale, consecutivum und concessivum umfassen bei weitem 
nicht alle Falle des ut, wie die folgenden Beispiele erkennen lassen. 
Ut... collogut cum Orpheo... liceat, quanti tandem aestimatis? (Cicero, 
Tusc. I, 98) enthalt ein ut ,,suppositivum’’ (,,angenommen, daB’’). 
Eine andere Sonderart des w¢ findet sich in: Ut fideliter hoc factant, in 
tua severitate ac diligentia positum est (= ex tua severitate pendet) (Pli- 
nius, ad Traian. 20), wenn hier nicht tiberhaupt nur die allgemeine 
Bedeutung des ué zu suchen ist, die durch die konjunktivisch subordi- 
nierende Kraft des iibergeordneten Verbs ausgelést wird, das im Grunde 
keine finale Niiance birgt 8). In Tres aberant noctes, ut cornua tota 
coirent Efficerentque orbem (Ovid, Met. VII, 179) steht das Satzkom- 
plement mit wt fiir a cornibus coewntibus, demnach fiir einen abl. sepa- 
vationis. In der Formel tantum abest, ut .., ut.. steht der erste ut-Satz 
ebenfalls fiir einen abl. separationis ®) oder er umschreibt ein irreales 
Subjekt: Tantumque abest, ut haec bestiarum etiam causa parata sint, ut 
ipsas bestias hominum gratia generatas esse videamus (Cicero, de natura 
deorum, II, § 158). Einen bloB vorstellungsmafig erfaBten Inhalt leitet 
ut auch in den folgenden Fallen ein: Atque et ne integrum quidem erat, 
ut ad iustitiam remigraret,... (,,es stand nicht einmal in seiner Macht”’) 


8) Es ist daher miiBig, Listen von Ausdriicken anzulegen, nach denen ein ut 
finale oder consecutivum steht. Dasselbe gilt fiir die konjunktivischen que- 


Satze im Franzosischen. Ma 
9) Vel. Id autem tantum abest ab officio (= ut officium sit), ut nihil mags officio 


possit esse contrarium. 
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(Tusc. V, § 62). Animum ipsum —, si nihil esset in eo nisi id, ut per 
eum viveremus, tam natura putarem hominis vitam sustentarr quam 
vitis, quam arboris (ib. I, 56). Dagegen enthalten die folgenden, beziig- 
lich der iibergeordneten Ausdriicke zusammengehorigen Falle eine 
Tatsache: Principio generi animantium omni est a natura tributum, ut se, 
vitam corpusque tueatur... (de off. I, § 11). Nam cum sit hoc natura 
commune animantium, ut habeant libidinem procreandi (ib. § 54). Id 
enim est proprium ... civitatis atque urbis, ut sit libera... (ib. II, 78). 

Ein ut ,,comitativum’’ liegt in der bei Stowasser angefiihrten Stelle: 
potest esse bellum, ut tumultus non sit 1°), vor. 

Ein ut ,,explicativum’” ist durch ein vorausgehendes Demonstrativ 
oder ein allgemein zusammenfassendes Substantiv angedeutet: Habet 
hoc virtus, ut etiam in hoste posita delectet. — Videmus hunc statum esse 
mundi, rotundum ut caelum terraque ut media sit). — Damnatum 
poenam sequi oportebat, ut igni cremaretur (Caesar, bell. Gall. I, 4). 
Post eius mortem nihilo minus Helvetii id, quod constituerant, facere 
conantur, ut e finibus suis exirent (ib. 5, 1). Desgleichen handelt es sich 
bei den Impersonalien fit, accidit, evenit usw. um ein ,,explikatives”’ 
und nicht um ein ,,konsekutives” wt. Kann doch das Eveignis als zen- 
traler Mitteilungsinhalt nicht zugleich seine Folge sein. In: Accidit, ut 
nocte omnes hermae Athenis deicerentuy liegt nur eine Umschreibung 
der einfacheren Darstellung: Una nocte omnes hermae Athenis deiecti 
sunt vor: infolge Heraushebung der in deiecti suni enthaltenen Wirk- 
lichkeitsangaben (Seinsart, Verlaufsart und Zeitstufe) durch accidit 
zur Betonung des Freignisartigen gerat die besondere semantische 
Komponente des Pradikats in den abhangigen Teil des Satzgefiiges. 
Ebenso zerlegt die Umschreibung von Ego non terreor durch Non is 
(talis) sum, qui terrear das ausgesagte Merkmal in die im ,,Tragersatz”’ 
(H. Glinz) ausgedriickte allgemeine und in die im Bestimmungssatz 
enthaltene speztelle (explikative) Bedeutungskomponente. Die von 
manchen Grammatikern gegebene Analyse des Satzes: Sunt qui id 


10) Mit diesem u# des negativen Begleitumstandes ware frz. gue in Satzen vom ~ 
Typ Il le voudrait qu’il ne pourrait pas zu vergleichen. H. v. Kleist, dessen Spra- 
che durch die franzésische Syntax beeinfluBt ist, schreibt: ,,Du kénntest an 
Verderbens Abgrund stehn, daf er, um dich zu retten, auch nicht das Schwert 
mehr ziickte, ungerufen!”’ (,,Prinz von Homburg’’, V). 

4) Vgl. Eo tum statu res erat, ut longe principes haberentur Haedui, secundum 
locum dignitatis Remi obtinerent (Caesar, bell. Gall., VI, 12, 9). 
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censeant ,,Es gibt Leute von der Art, da8 sie meinen” widerspricht 
jedem natiirlichen Denken. Kann doch die einfache Form Nonnulli id 
censent bei einer Zerlegung niemals ein Konsckutivgefiige ergeben. 
Wie kénnte denn ein primar ausgesagtes, ,,gesetztes’’ (energetisch 
gedachtes) Merkmal zugleich als Folge seines Vorhandenseins hinge- 
stellt werden? Das Satzstiick in recto (sunt) umschreibt als Existen- 
iialsatz das urspr. Subjekt (nonnulli), wahrend das Satzstiick in obliquo 
(qui id censeant) den Merkmalstrdger als grammatisches Subjekt ent- 
halt, das zugleich die Geltung eines psychologischen Pradikats hat. 
In Non is sum, qui terrear ist der Konjunktiv durch die Gedachtheit, ge- 
nauer gesagt, durch die Irrealitét des Merkmals bedingt !2). Zs ist nur 
Hilfsbestimmungswort, Stiitzdemonstrativ des explikativen Relativ- 
satzes. 

Dat ut des grammatischen Attributsatzes kann einem vorausgehenden 
Pradikatsadjektiv parallel stehen, wie die von M. Schuster in seiner 
Schulausgabe ungenau erklarten Stelle aus Ciceros de re publica I, 42 
beweist: Atque horum trium generum quodvis... non perfectum illud 
quidem neque... optimum, sed tolerabile tamen et aliud ut alio possit esse 
praestantius ,,Keine dieser drei Staatsformen ist zwar das Ideal, aber 
doch tragbar und so beschaffen, daB (unter Umstanden) die eine besser 
sein kann als die andere” 1%). Statt wt kann ein Relativ eintreten: Ora- 
torem perfectum et cui nihil admodum desit Demosthenem facile dixeris. 

Quominus dirfte im Hinblick auf quare eher ,,wodurch, weshalb 
nicht?’ zur Grundbedeutung haben. Quid obstat, quominus sis beatus? 
(,, Weshalb sollst du nicht gliicklich sein? Was steht dem im Wege?’’). 
Epaminondas non recusavit, quominus legis poenam subiret (,,Weshalb 
sollte er sich der gesetzlichen Strafe nicht unterwerfen?’’). Dagegen 
ist guo? adverbielle Entsprechung des dativus finalis und bedeutet 
,wozu?” Vel. die Wendung quo mihi (tibi usw.) + Infinitiv: Quo 
tibi, Pasiphae, pretiosas sumere vestes? (Ovid, ars am. I, 303). Weitere 
Beispiele in meiner Studie: Uber Wesen und Funktion des ,,modalen”’ 


12) Vgl. im Deutschen: ,,Den Sanger vermiB ich, den Bringer der Lust, der 
mit siiBem Klang mir bewege die Brust’’ (Schiller, ,, Der Graf von Habsburg’). 
,,Da st6Bet kein Nachen vom sicheren Strand, der ihn setze an das gewiinschte 
Land” (Schiller, ,,Die Biirgschaft’’). ,,Die Nachtigall h6r’ ich nicht mehr, die 
mir den Lenz verkiinde (R. Wagner, ,, Tannhauser’’, [, I. 

13) Schuster erlautert in der Anmerkung: ut .. possit esse: ,,Mag auch sein’’. 
Diese Deutung scheitert jedoch an dem vorangehenden et. 
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Infinitivs, Glotta, XXXI. Band, 1./2. Heft, S.77. Quo mi fortunam, 
das ich bisher aus quo mi est fortunam habere? erklart habe (Glotta, 
XXXII. Band, 1./2. Heft, S. 141), méchte ich lieber als elliptischen 
AcI betrachten (quo mi fortunam [esse] ?) 14). 

Die bisher behandelten Erscheinungen, die sich reichlich vermehren 
lassen, diirften den Beweis erbracht haben, daB auch oder gerade die 
lat. Grammatik in vielen Punkten erneuerungsbediirftig ist. Denn es 
unterliegt keinem Zweifel, daB die auf einer schlechten Tradition 
beruhenden Verstiegenheiten in der Deutung mancher Syntagmen die 
Quelle jenes unfruchtbaren, darum verhaBten und verhéhnten Wort- 
wissens sind, das realistisch gerichtete Bildungstemperamente mit 
Recht bekampfen. Auch halte ich es fiir unsittlich, dem Gymnasiasten 
aus Bequemlichkeit die wissenschaftliche Wahrheit vorzuenthalten. 
Jedenfalls ware es hoch an der Zeit, die alte, finstere, von Goethe 
gehaBte ,,déesse grammaire’’ zu entthronen und den hehren Genius 
der fréhlichen, lebendiges Wissen in erkenntnisschaffender, héchster 
Form spendenden Wissenschaft an ihre Stelle zu setzen. 


Graz M. REGULA. 


4) Vgl. dazu meine Abhandlungen in Glotta, XX XI. B.1/2. Heft, S. 72-92; 
S. 138-145; 4./4. Heft, S. 158-198; XXXII. Band, 1./2. Heft, S. 89-95; 138-145, 
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P. VOORHOEVE, Critical Survey of Studies on the Languages 
of Sumatra (Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde, Bibliographical Series 1). ’s-Gravenhage, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1955, 55 pp. + map. 

This booklet is the first volume of a series of critical bibliographies 
which are being compiled on the initiative of the Board of the Royal 
Institute of Linguistics, Geography and Ethnology in The Hague 
and which aim at providing information about the data on Indonesian 
linguistics and cultural sciences collected in the past. A further object 
of the compilation of these bibliographies is: to prevent that meri- 
torious scholarly work would be lost or that new research should 
have to start unnecessarily again at the very beginning owing to the 
circumstance that the greater part of the publications in these fields 
is not easily accessible in so far as they are written in Dutch and 
contained in journals of limited circulation which are available in 
a few places only. 

The planned series of linguistic reviews is so designed that each 
volume will give a short coherent discussion of the extant lexico- 
graphical works, grammatical studies and representative text-editions, 
followed by a selected bibliography. The various Indonesian languages 
will be treated in the order of the geographic division as given on the 
linguistic map compiled by S.J. Esser in 1937. 

The present first volume deals with studies on the languages of 
Sumatra and neighbouring smaller islands, not including ‘‘High’’ 
Malay and its modern continuation Bahasa Indonesia, which on 
account of their special position and function will be discussed in a 
separate volume. It has been compiled by an outstanding expert, 
Dr P. Voorhoeve, who worked in Sumatra (especially in the Batak 
area) as government linguist during nearly five years before the last 

world war and who now acts as conservator of the Oriental manu- 
scripts in the Leiden University Library. After a short introduction 
the author successively surveys the data collected on the following 
languages: Atjeh, Gajo, Batak, Malay (local dialects) and Minang- 
kabau, Redjang, Lampung, languages spoken on the islands east 
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of Sumatra, Simalur and Sikhulé, Nias, Mentawai, Enggano. Then 
comes a selected bibliography in the form of 205 notes to the text, 
to which a list of some general reference works has been added. 

This survey is a valuable publication, compiled with great accuracy 
and completely up to date. The author deserves the gratitude of all 
those who are interested in Indonesian linguistics and philology. 
Especially his work will prove very helpful to those among them who 
are not familiar with the Dutch language and the literature written 
in Dutch. The only criticism one could make concerns a minor point, 
viz. the application of the English transcription of Malay for the 
spelling of geographical names and names of languages (e.g. Acheh, 
Rejang, Belinyu) ; it would seem appropriate to adopt the now current 
Indonesian orthography (e.g. Atjeh, Redjang, Belinju), the more so 
as the Bahasa Indonesia has now become the official language of 
the country. 

It is certainly to be hoped that the other volumes of the series will 
equal this firstling in quality. Then the happy initiative of the Hague ~ 
Institute will have successfully contributed to the realization of an 
urgent desideratum, viz. the production of a series of summarizing 
handbooks and bibliographical surveys covering the various branches 
of Indonesian linguistics and cultural sciences. 


Heemstede ; F. S. ERINGA 


Hans GLINZ, Die innere Form des Deutschen. Eine neue deut- 
sche Grammatik, Habilitationsschrift zur Erlangung der 
Venia legendi der Philosophischen Fakultat I der Universi- 

tat Ziirich, 1952, A. Francke A.G. Verlag, Bern, 504 S. 
Das tiber 500 S. umfassende Werk stellt trotz einiger Irrtiimer und 
Unebenheiten eine wegen seiner Eigenart und der Fiille feiner Be- 
obachtungen und anregungsreichen Betrachtungen anerkennenswerte 
Leistung dar, die den Versuch unternimmt, auf Grund eines experi- 
mentellen Verfahrens die Stellungsgesetze der Satzglieder, Form und 
Funktion der Wortarten in Gliedgefiigen, Gliedern und Gliedteilen 
sowie die Arten, Formen und Verbindungsweisen der Satze zu ermit- 

teln. 

Da der Verf. zu den Ergebnissen der im Namenregister und Litera- 
turverzeichnis angefiihrten zahlreichen Arbeiten — weit iiber 100 — 
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fast nie Stellung nimmt, ist es schwer, Eigenes von Entlehntem oder 
blo8 Umgeformtem zu scheiden. Immerhin lassen sich die Methode, 
ihre Ergebnisse, die fast durchwegs neue Terminologie der Wortarten 
und Satzgliedschaften, z.T. die allgemeinen Betrachtungen iiber die 
Formenwelt und Entwicklung der Sprache, die lichtvolle Erérterung 
der Abweichungen des sprachlich Gegebenen vom logisch-mathema- 
tisch Wiinschbaren auf dem Sektor der Zeiten und Seinsarten (= Aus- 
sageformen) und manche wertvolle Einzelerkenntnisse als geistiges 
Eigentum des Verfassers erkennen. 


I. GLIEDERUNG DES WERKES 


A. Der vorberettende Teil enthalt: I. Sprache als gesellschaftliches 
Zeichensystem, II. Abgrenzung der systembetrachtenden Sprachwis- 
senschaft von der entwicklungsbetrachtenden, III. Abgrenzung der 
Grammatik von der Wortkunde und der «Langue von der «Parole», 
IV. Methoden der wissenschaftlichen Erforschung einer Sprache und 
speziell ihrer Grammatik, V. Probleme der Terminologie. 

B. Der Haupitetl umfaBt folgende GroSkapitel: I. Die polaren 
Grundeinheiten Satz und Wort, II. Erste Bestimmung von Satzglie- 
dern. Das Leitglied. Arten der Satze, III. Die Wortart ,,Verb’” und 
ihre einfachen personsetzenden Formen, IV. Das Einleitungsstiick in 
Spannsatzen und die darin vorkommenden Wortarten, V. Das feste 
vorletzte Glied im Spannsatz (letztes im Stirnsatz, letztes-erstes im 
Kernsatz) und die darin vorkommenden Wortarten, VI. Die Rolle 
der Deklinationsformen im Satzbau. Die GroBenglieder, VII. Die 
fallfremden Glieder. Artworter und Artangaben, Stellworter und Stell- 
angaben, VIII. Vollstandige GréBen, Artworter in Angabeform und 
StellwG6rter als ,,innere Glieder’’. Fall-, Glied-, Frei- usw. -fiigteile. 
,,Urworter’’, IX. Der Bau der reinen GréBenglieder. Wortarten inner- 
halb der Gr6éBenworter: GréBenhinweise, GréBenumrisse, GroBen- 
zeichen, Zahl- und Mengenworter, GroBennamen. Gesamtbeurteilung 
der Deklination, X. die Vorgangsgefiige mit rein verbalen Bestand- 
teilen, XI. Vorgangsgefiige mit nicht verbalen zweiten Teilen. Dar- 
stellung der Vorgangskategorien an den Beispieltexten. Gesamtbe- 
trachtung der Flexion. Entwicklungshypothese. Weitere Perspek- 
tiven, XII. Die Arten der Satze. Verhaltnis von Klang-, Gliederungs- 
und Inhaltseinheit. Méglichkeit einer Satzdefinition. 
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C. Die Ergebnisse bilden folgende Hauptkapitel: I. Schematische 
Darstellung der gefundenen Struktur, II. Versuch, die gesamte gram- 
matische Struktur eines Textstiickes darzustellen, III. SchluBbe- 
trachtungen. 

D. Anhang: Namenregister und Literaturverzeichnis, Vergleichs- 
tabelle zur Terminologie, Sachregister. 

E. Inhaltsverzeichms. 


II. STELLUNGNAHME: 1. zur Methode 


Der Verf. will durch sein Experimentierverfahren, das in Verschieb- 
und Ersatzproben besteht, ein ,,generelles Projekt’ aufstellen, ja sogar 
bescheidenerweise nur skizzieren. Sein methodisches System soll kein 
allseitig geschlossenes System der Ergebnisse bilden, die entworfene 
Grammatik ,,offen, ja unendlich’ sein. Im Gegensatz zur Ansicht 
des Verfassers behaupte ich, daB eine ,,allg. Grammatik”’ sogar als 
Grundlage des von mir angeregten ,, Thesaurus structurae linguarum” 
denkbar ist, da doch in den Grundziigen alles menschliche Denken 
tibereinstimmt, die Zahl der logischen Konstanten im Verhaltnis zur 
unendlichen Vielfalt ihrer Materialisierungsmoglichkeiten duBerst eng- 
begrenzt ist +). 

Die vom Verf. geiibte ,,Verschiebprobe”’ besteht nun darin, daB in 
einem Textstiick aus dem 3. Kapitel der ,,Sendung”’ S. 7 in der Aus- 
gabe von H. Maync und in dem SchluBtext des 1. Bandes des ,,Grii- 
nen Heinrich’”’ bei gleichbleibendem Wortstoff die Stellung der ein- 
zelnen Bestandteile der Satze nach den durch den iiblichen Sprach- 
gebrauch gebotenen Moglichkeiten verandert wird, wodurch der Verf. 
die zwischen Wort und Satz sich einordnenden, ,,gesamthaft versetz- 
baren ,,Stellungs- (= Haupt)glieder”’ ,,entdeckt’’. Doch kann das Erset- 
zen und Verschieben der Teile eines Satzes, das ohne Kenntnis der 
hierfiir bestehenden Méglichkeiten nicht denkbar ist, diese nicht erst 
auffinden. Eine riicklaufige Methode fiihrt zur Definition: ,,Satz 


) DaB in den verschiedenen Sprachgruppen und auch in den Einzelsprachen 
verschiedene Ausdrucksformen zur Bewaltigung derselben Inhaltskategorien 
mannigfaltige Niiancierungen wie auch Ausfalle oder vielfach sogar grotesk 
anmutende Ersatzlo6sungen bestehen, bildet kein Hindernis fiir die Aufstel- 
lung eines allgemeinen grammatischen Systems, das ja in Sonderfallen ent- 
sprechende Abanderungen und Erganzungen erfahren kann. 
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die kleinste Atemeinheit der normal dahinflieBenden Rede, die Sprech- 
emmhert”’ (S. 74, S. 76). Doch widerspricht die von der Klangbildseite, 
also vom physiologischen Aspekt her gewonnene Auffassung, daB 
,die Einheit des auBerlich stimmlichen Hinsetzens natiirlicherweise 
auch zum Rahmen fiir das Bezeichnete wird” (S. 74), daB m.a.W. 
,,diese rhythmisch-atemmaBige Gestalt sich mit entsprechenden Ein- 
zelzeichen und Zeichenkomplexen fiillt’’ (S. 76) oder ,,die Inhalte 
sich in die von der Stimme gesetzten Grenzen einordnen’’ der un- 
widerlegbaren Tatsache, daB die ,,Einbettung in den Stimmstrom’’ 
ein sekunddres, vom Umfang des sprachlich zu bewdiltigenden Bewuft- 
seinskomplexes abhdngiges Moment ist. Die Abgeschlossenheit des 
Satzes kommt eben nur durch die explizit, d.i. durch die Richtform des 
Aussageverbs oder im Nominalstil durch den Setzungston ausgedriickte 
seinsartliche Fixierung des Satzinhalts zustande. ,,Das Kriterium der 
Stimme’’, das auf Grund eines kiinstlichen Verfahrens ,,zur Abgren- 
zung gefihrt hat’’, muB bei der beabsichtigten Entdeckung des Wor- 
tes als ,,kleinster Bedeutungseinheit” naturgemaB versagen. So erweist 
sich denn auch die Gegeniiberstellung von ,,Sa#z’” als_,,kleinster 
, tlervorbringungs- oder Sprecheinheit’’ und ,,Wort’’ als ,,kleinster 
Bedeutungseinheit’”’ als unlogisch, da die elementaren Einheiten des 
Satzes von einem andern Gesichtspunkt aus bestimmt werden als 
ihre Gesamteinheit. Ubrigens korrigiert sich der Verf., indem er im 
weiteren Verlauf der Darstellung den ,,Satz’’ nach W. Havers als 
,hohere Bedeutungseinheit”’ *) (S. 87) und wie de Saussure, A. H. 
Gardiner und P. Dempe als ,,kleinste Redeeinheit’’ charakterisiert (S. 
417 f.). 

Die ,,Ersatzprobe’’ besteht in der Textveranderung durch Ersatz der 
einzelnen Worter durch artgleiche oder artverwandte Worter bzw. 
durch syntaktisch gleichwertige Wortgruppen. Das Ergebnis: Stel- 
lungseigenschaft des ,,Leitgliedes’”’ (= Der Richtform des Verbs, des 
verbum finitum) als festen Poles, als Zweit-, Spitzen- und Endstel- 
lung ist langst allgemein bekannt. Neu, aber weniger wichtig ist die 
darauf gegriindete Einteilung der Satze in ,,Kern-, ,ottyn-”” und 
,»pannsdize’’. 


, 


2) Man konnte von einer , Bedeutungseinheit zweiter Potenz’’ oder ,,hdherer 


Ordnung’’ sprechen. 
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2. zur Terminologie 


Besonders sympathisch beriihrt uns der Standpunkt des Verfassers 
auf diesem Gebiet. Sein System neuer Namen soll nicht den Anschein 
eines neuen Dogmatismus erwecken. Die strenge Einheitlichkeit in 
den Bezeichnungen der neuen Werte kénnte fast zur gegenteiligen An- 
nahme verleiten. Gar manche, z.B. ,,Leitglied’’, ,,Rein’’-, ,,Art’’-, ,, Voll- 
zugform”’ (= Infinitif, Prasens-, Perfektpartizip), ,,GroéBen-, Art-, 
Fiigworter’’ u.a. empfehlen sich durch ihre Treffsicherheit, andere aber 
erscheinen teils gezwungen, teils abwegig. 

So ruht z.B. die Einteilung der Satzgliedschaften in ,,Grund-, 
Gleich-, Zuordnungs-, Nachtrags-, Ziel-, Zuwend-, Anteil-, Sonder-, 
AngabegréBe, Art- und Stellangabe” auf keiner einheitlichen Grund- 
lage. Wahrend die einen ,,GréBenglieder’’ ontologisch bestimmt sein 
wollen, fehlt den anderen jegliche Beziehung zum Inhalt. ,,Zzelgr6Be”’ 
ist keine sprechende Bezeichnung fiir das Passivobjekt. Der Akk. gibt 
den Sachkern des Wortes nicht als ,,Ziel des im Verb gefaBten Ge- 
schehens’’, sondern, wie Th. Kalepky richtig erkannt hat, als ,,Evlei- 
der’. Der ,,Brief’, den ich meinem (an meinen) Freund sende, ist 
der von der Handlung unmittelbar getroffene Gegenstand, das ,,Ziel” 
jedoch ist der Adressat. Auch ,,AnteilgréBe’ (= Genetivobjekt) 
erscheint mir uncharakteristisch. ,,AngabegréBe’’ (= adverb. Akk., 
bzw. Gen.) und ,,SondergréBe’’ (= Prapositional) unterscheiden sich 
nur auBerlich voneinander, in bestimmten Funktionen (Begleitum- 
stand, Lage-, Grad-, MaBangabe) fallen sie zusammen. Ihre akzi- 
dentelle Natur erklart ihr reibungsloses Zusammentreffen mit den 
unmittelbaren Beziehungsgegenstanden (Objekten) und unbeziig- 
lichen Verben. ,,Satzrang”’ ist keine eindeutige Bezeichnung fiir ,,Satz- 
gliedstellung”’ oder ,,Stellenwert im Satz’’, ebensowenig ,,Satzwert’’ 
fiir ,,Wert im Satz” oder ,,Satzfunktion”’ fiir ,,Funktion im Satz’’. 

S. 104: Statt des unklaren Ausdrucks ,,Sagweise’’ besser: ,,Seins- 
art’. S. 424 werden ,,Sagform’”’ und ,,Heischeform’”’ gegeniibergestellt, 
wahrend beide, wenn auch verschiedene, Seinsartformen sind, indem 
die eine zum Ausdruck eines entscheidend gesetzten Seins, die andere 
zum Ausdruck eines Seznsollens dient. 

S. 109: ,,Anzunehmen”’ paBt nur fiir die von A. v. Meinong aufge- 
stellte Denkdimension der ,,Annahme’’ im Sinne einer Denkbegeh- 
rung oder eines fiktiven Urteils (J. Vaihinger), z.B. (,,Angenommen:) 
Der Feind stehe in...’’,, ,,a set gleich Bp” u.a. 
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S. 108: ,,nur denkméglich’’ ist fiir den Irrealis der Vergangenheit 
zu wenig scharf ausgedriickt. Genauer ware: ,,als médglich gewesen, 
in der Gegenwart als seinsunwirklich gedacht’’. 

S. 132: ,,situieren” (= ,,einsetzen’’) eignet sich nicht fiir die Kenn- 
zeichnung des logischen Verhiltnisses des ,,Spannsatzes’’ zu einem 
andern (iibergeordneten) Ausdruck, bedeutet vielmehr: ,,eine Sach- 
verhaltsform in eine bestimmte Seinsart setzen’’ (Leistung des Pra- 
dikats!) oder auch: ,,einen Begriff der ,Langue” in der ,,Parole’’ 
determinieren’’, was in der Prasentation des GréBenbegriffs durch 
den ,,Artikel’’, in der sachlichen Determination durch das ,,Attribut’’ 
geschieht. 

S. 164: ,,Der Bandit beraubte den Wanderer des Geldes’’: Der 
Gen. bezeichnet weniger eine ,,AnteilgréBe’”’ als ein verkapptes Sach- 
objekt, das als Betreffsgegenstand stilisiert erscheint. 

S. 206: ,,Stellwort’’ fiir das reine Adverb, das nach der Ansicht des 
Verfassers eine ,,Situation’”’ vermittelt, ist fiir die vielgesichtige und 
vielschichtige Wortklasse noch immer kein restlos befriedigender Ter- 
minus. Allerdings ist es unendlich schwer, fiir das unveranderliche, viel- 
seitige Bestimmungswort eine treffende Benennung zu finden. 

Es fragt sich, ob ,,Figteil’”’ die richtige Bezeichnung fiir den auBer- 
lichen Rang der ,,Konjunktion” im Satze ist. Teile des Satzes sind 
alle Glieder und Gliedteile. Dagegen verdient die ,,Praéposition’”’ den 
Namen ,,Satzglied-fiigteil”’ im Fallfiigausdruck (Prapositional). 

S. 258f: Die Einteilung der Partikeln in ,,Spann-, Kern-, Fall-, 
Glied-, Grad-, Nenn-, Freiftigteile’”’ sieht auBerlich recht sauber aus, 
erweckt aber doch wegen der bei einigen dieser Worter bestehenden 
groBen Wertverschiedenheit in ihrer Funktion Bedenken. 

S. 261: ,,hdchst’” ist kein bloBer ,,Worttez’’, sondern wie ,,sehr’’, 
»fast’’ u.d. unselbstandiges Gradbestimmungswort. 

S. 347: ,,Setzwng’’ (mit den Spielarten ,,Spann-, Nenn-, Art-, Al- 
leinsetzung”’ und ,,freie Setzung’’) fiir periphere satzahnliche Gebilde 
wire an sich eine recht hiibsche Bezeichnung, doch ist sie dafiir leider 
nicht mehr frei, nachdem sie fiir die Satztheorie und innerhalb dieser 
fiir die Subjekts- und Pradikatslehre sowie fiir die franzésische Modus- 
theorie unentbehrlich geworden ist (s. Grundlegung und Grundpro- 
bleme der Syntax, S. 22, § 7; S. 49, § 18, VI, IT; S. 143). 
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S. 99: Die Nennform kann doch auch Leitglieder bilden, z.B. ,,Jhn 
sehen und auf thn stiirzen’’ (Grillparzer). - Was tun? 

S. 104: Die Tatsache, daB das Prasens auBer dem eigentlichen 
Gebrauch als ,,aktuellem’’ oder ,,konkretem’’ Prasens nicht weniger 
als 7 Sonderverwendungen bestreitet (s. Grundlegung. .., S. 128/129), 
rechtfertigt nicht die Einfiihrung des neuen Terminus _,,allgemein 
guiltig’”’, zumal dieser nur dem allzeitigen oder zeitlosen Gebrauch der 
Prasensform gerecht wird. 

Der Satz: ,, Jetzt schldfst du nicht’ enthalt wohl keinen ,,Vorgang’”’, 
, der sich eben vollziehen kann’’, sondern driickt je nach der Ténung 
die Feststellung einer augenblicklich nicht bestehenden Tatsache oder 
aber als ,,imperativischer’’ Indikativ ein kraftvolles Verbot aus. 

S. 106: Im Gefiige: ,,Es ist méglich, daB er kommt’ driickt der 
Untersatz keine ,,Modglichkeit’”’ aus, — ein schier unausrottbarer Irr- 
tum, der sich Jahrzehnte lang in fast allen franzdsischen Schulgramma- 
tiken fortschleppt — sondern nur den vorstellungsmafig, seinsfrei er- 
faBten Gegenstand, d.i. ,,sein Kommen’’, das durch den Obersatz als 
modglich beurteilt wird. . 

Die Konjunktivsatze: 1. ’’a sez eine Gerade’’, 2. ,,Man zahle thm sein 
Geld’’, 3. ,, Ich glaubte, er set krank’’ lassen sich nicht dahin zusammen- 
fassen, ,,daB der Verbinhalt nicht als zweifellos erfolgend und vom 
Sprecher verbiirgt erscheint’’, sondern héchstens darin, daB er nicht 
geurteilt, sondern in der ,,Annahme’’ (1.), Begehrung (2) als Inhalt 
irrtimlicher Meinung (3) nur als gedacht d.h. als nicht seiend hinge- 
stellt wird. 

Zwischen ,,Annahme’”’ = Vermutung und ,,Annahme’’ = Denkbe- 
gehrung, Phantasieurteil ist scharf zu unterscheiden. 

S. 114: Die Grundinhalte des Verbs sind mit ,,Tatigkeit”’, , Vorgang”’ 
und ,,Zustand’”’ unvollstandig bestimmt. Es fehlen ,,Merkmal’”’ 
(,,Der Berg fdllt steil ab’ = ,,ist steil abfallend’’), ,,Existenz”’ (,, 1 veue 
besteht’’; ,,Ein goldener Berg existiert nicht’) und ,,Seinswert’’ (-grad, 
-hohe) (,,Das scheint richtig zu sein’), weshalb ,,Lett-”’ oder ,,Richtwort’’ 
die beste Bezeichnung fiir diese inhalts- und beziehungsreiche Wort- 
art ware. Vgl. Bemerkung zu S. 152. 

S. 118: Das ,,;W-Wort braucht im ,,Spannsatz’’ seinen Fragewert 
nicht einzubiiBen. Ubrigens ist der Funktionswert der W-Worter in den 
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Satzen: ,,Ich weiB nicht, was er getan hat’; ,,Das ist alles, was du tun 
sollst’”’; ,,Wer das kann, soll mir willkommen sein’’ verschieden. 

S. 119: In: ,,Wer mitgehen will, den bitten wir ...” ist ,,wer’” nicht 
,ankniipfend”’, sondern fret einsetzend. 

S. 131: ,,Spricht er?’’ enthalt doch keine ,,Tatsache’’, sondern den 
im ,,Aufersein’, d.i. im neutralisierten Seinszustand erfaBten Frage- 


gegenstand. 
S. 136: Die ,,Lettgliedform des Verbs’ (kiirzer ,richtform’’, s. 
Grundlegung..., S. 74) ist nicht a priori ,,ersatzfest’’, sie kann, wenn 


auch in beschranktem MaBe, im Nominalstil durch Verbalsubstantiva 
ersetzt werden, z.B. ,,Geleucht von Helmen’’. 

S. 143: Die ,,Reinform’”’ (= Nennform) ist nicht immer das ,,ver- 
bum in abstracto”. Der imperativische und indtkativische Infinitif 
haben wie die vollstandigen Modi ,,sitwierende’’ Kraft. 

S. 150: ,,Wer, wessen, wem, wen’’ weisen keinen ,,Inhaltsunterschied”’, 
sondern nur eine durch die Satzgliedfunktion bedingte Formverdnde- 
rung auf. 

S. 152: Die Zahl des ,,Gr6Benwortes’”’ (= ,,Substantivs’’, ,,Gegen- 
stands-, Dingwortes’’) hangt niemals vom Leitglied ab, sondern ge- 
rade umgekehrt ist es. Diese falsche Sicht begegnet auch auf S. 171, 
wo es heiBt: ,,Wird statt ,,schrezbt’’ oder ,,besucht’’ die entsprechende 
Form der Mehrzahl eingesetzt, z.B. ,,schreiben’’ oder ,,besuchen’’, so 
verdndert sich die Grundgré8e ,,er’’ in ,,sze’’ oder ,,die Leute’’(!). 
DaB das Richtwort nicht nur den dem Satz zugrunde liegenden Vor- 
stellungskomplex nach den jeweils gegebenen Erfassungsbeziehungen, 
nach Seinsart, Zeit-, Verlaufs- und Handlungsform, die Bezugs- 
gegenstdnde (,,Objekte’’) nach dem Fall ,,einrichtet’”’, sondern sich auch 
selbst in Person und Zahl nach dem ,,Trager’’ richtet, beweist am deut- 
lichsten die Schaltung des Verbs in Fiigungen wie: ,,Es ritten drez 
Peeler ni” 

S. 170: Nicht nur bei den ,,AngabegréBen’’, auch bei den _,,Gletch- 
grében” (= Pradikatsnomina) kan der GroéBencharakter verschwom- 
men sein, da das GroBenwort sich in dieser Position einem ,,Artwort”’ 
(= Eigenschaftswort) nahert. 

S. 172: ,,Fiir thn als anerkannten Anfiihrer war das bitter’: Die 
,,ZuordnungsgroBe” (= appositives, peripheres Pradikativ) ist hier 
zugleich urteilsbegriindend: = ,,da er der anerkannte Anfiihrer war’. 

S. 175: Die Regel iiber die Vermehrbarkeit der Satzglieder ist un- 
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klar gefaBt. Sie lautet kurz: Durch ,,wnd’’ lassen sich nur gleichwertige 
Satzglieder verbinden. Eine Abweichung von dieser Regel wirkt stark 
komisch. (So schlieBt der Humorist Franz Resel das als Gesuch an 
die Steuerbeh6rde stilisierte Vorwort zu einem seiner launigen Biicher 
mit dem ergétzlichen Zeugma: ,,IJn Hochachtung und Linz’’). 

S. 176: ,,So machte ich mich... auf die Fife’ enthalt nur formal 
eine ,,SondergréBe”’ ; im Grunde genommen, liegt ein analytischer Pra- 
dikatsausdruck vor: ,,sich auf die Fife machen” = ,,aufbrechen’’, in 
dem die Fallfiigverbindung ein Bedeutungskomplement des Aus- 
sagegliedes bildet. Dasselbe gilt fiir die entsprechenden Gliedteile 
in den folgenden Beispielen: ,,Erst spat... legte ich mich zu Bette’’ 
(= ,,nteder’’) (S. 182); ,,ein Geschépf, das im Werden ist’ (worin 
Bedeutung, Verlaufsform und Seinsart interessanterweise in eins ge- 
setzt erscheinen) (S. 183); ,,daB er... 1m Stande war” (S. 183) u.a.m. 

S.179: ,,... wo... so viel Zauberei gewesen war: keine ,,Grund- 
grdBe’’, sondern Nominalglied des analytischen Pradikats im subjekt- 
losen Satz; s. Grundlegung... § 18, V, S. 47. 

S. 193: Wenn auch der Unterscheidung von unflektiertem Adjektiv 
und Adverb keine sprachliche Wirklichkeit entspricht, ist die Adver- 
bialfunktion der Grundform des Adjektivs ebensowenig zu leugnen 
wie die Kasusfunktion bei fehlender Auspragung. 

S. 208: ,,.Den andern Tag war eben alles wieder verschwunden’’: 
, Stellangabe’”’ besagt hier wenig. Es handelt sich um ein uber dem 
Satzinhalt stehendes, ,,glossterendes Pradikatsadverb’’ oder Satzadverb. 

S. 212: ,,hatte die Tatsache bemerkt’’: keine ,,Artangabe”’ (= Pra- 
dikativ) zur ,,Zielgr6Be’’, sondern ,,Gliedteil”’: die analytische Verb- 
fiigung bildet eine inhaltlich untrennbare syntaktische Einheit. Zwei- 
gliedrig dagegen wire etwa: ,,Er hatte die Truppen aufgestellt gehabt, 
vgl. L copias habebat collocatas. 

S. 216: ,,Politisch, praktisch, theoretisch usw. (gesehen)’’ sind Art- 
angaben des Standpunktes; vgl. L in universum aestimanti mit dem 
dativus tudicantis. 

S. 217: ,jdm. hetB, bange machen’’: ,,effiziertes’”” Objekt innerhalb 
der Verbbildung. 

S. 222: Welches waren z.B. die ,,nicht mehr allgemein zu fassen- 
den Bestimmungen” auBer den bestehenden, als ,,logische Konstan- 
ten’”’ anzusprechenden Satzgliedschaften ? 

S. 234: Im Nexus ,,Der Mantel des Vaters’’ driickt der Gen. nicht 
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den ,,Besitz’’ aus, sondern den ,,Besitzer’, — ,Zugehorigkeit”’ ist 
allerdings ein reichlich ,,vager’”’ gemeinsamer Nenner fiir die verschie- 
denen Genetivarten. 

S. 237: Der ,,besondere Rang”’ der ,,GrundgréBe”’ zeigt sich in der 
absoluten Unabhdngigkeit, d.i. im freien Einsatz durch den Nenn- 
(Null)fall, aber nicht ,,in der Zahliibereinstimmung mit dem Verb’’; 
s. Bemerkung zu S. 152. 

S. 239: ,,Es war schlieBlich... besser’: keine , Artangabe zum Vor- 
gang’’, sondern nach der Terminologie des Verfassers etwa ,,folgernder 
Freifigtel”’, Beurteilungsadverb zum Satzsinn (= ,,alles in allem ge- 
nommen’’); vgl. Bemerkung zu S. 208. Ebenso zu deuten: ,,Es wurde 
mir wirklich unheimlich zu Mute’’, worin kein ,,stairkeres Werden”’ 
ausgedriickt ist, sondern die Tatsache des Geschehens nachdriicklich 
betont wird. 

S. 245: ,,.Meine Augen gingen den thrigen nach... : keine ,,Stellan- 
gabe’, sondern nur trennbarer Leitgliedteil. Dasselbe gilt fiir alle 
Richtformen zusammengesetzter Verben; — ... ,,im den roten Abend 
hinaus”’: Verdeutlichung der Beziehung des durch den Fallfiigaus- 
druck bezeichneten Sachgehaltes. 

, Judith sab in tiefen Gedanken versunken’’: statt ,,Art- besser Zu- 
standsangabe. 

S. 252: ,,er arbeitete den ganzen Tag hindurch’’: die ,,Angabe’’ ist 
weder ,,Erweiterung”’ noch ,,Wiederholung”’ der GroBe, sondern kom- 
mentiert die Satzgliedkategorie (explizites Funktionsdenken!; vel. 
Sp llamar al criado). 

S. 253: ,,Ohne’”’ kommt doch auch als ,,Artangabe’’ (Merkmalsaus- 
sage) vor, z.B.: ,,Das war nicht ohne’’; vgl. ,,Das war nicht besonders’’. 

S. 265: Der ,,bestimmte’’ Artikel kennzeichnet die_ ,,Prasenta- 
tionsart’’ der GrdBe. ,,Der Mann’’ enthalt keine ,,Doppelsetzung”’, 
die ,,das Gleiche’”’ meint, da zwischen Artikel und ,,Gr68enwort”’ kein 
Begriffsverhaltnis auf gleicher Ebene besteht. Deshalb erscheint mir 
die Parallele: ,,der Mann’’: ,,er war schltef’’ (konstruiertes Pendant!) 
verfehlt. Denn der Artikel ist kein ,,Gr6BenumriB”’ wie etwa ,,jemand’’, 
etwas’, wahrend ,,war’ als Richtform des statischen verbum ab- 
stractum die Funktionskategorien von ,,schlief’’ geradezu heraus- 
hebt und so die ,,entmaterisalisierte Hiille des Verbs” (M. Sandmann) 


darstellt. 
S. 268: ,,Es schneit’’ ist kein ,, Vorgang mit unbestimmt-unbekann- 
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ter GrundgréBe’’, sondern ein absolut gefaftes, trdgerloses Geschehen; 
s. Grundlegung... § 21, I. DaB8 der Artikel ein ,,groBengepragtes 
Wort”’ sei, ist selbst im Hinblick auf seine Fallfahigkeit eine leicht 
iibertriebene Behauptung. Ist er doch als reines Funktionswort tiber- 
haupt nicht isolierbar. Am ehesten ware er als , Erfassungs-”’ oder 
,Denk-Artwort’ za bezeichnen. Die Lage ware annahernd mit dem 
,Denkdemonstrativ’” zu vergleichen, das falschlich ,,Determinativ”’ 
genannt wird, obzwar es selbst bestimmungsbediirftig ist oder den 
Bestimmungsausdruck héchstens andeutet bzw. stiitzt. 

S. 269: ,,Der Mensch ist seit Jahrtausenden der Gleiche’’: typiste- 
vender Artikel, Bekanntheit und Verallgemeinerung vereinend. Letz- 
tere geht nur aus der Sinnverkniipfung hervor; vgl. diesbeziiglich das 
, allzeitige’’ Prasens. 

S. 272: ,,Die Truppe, die Menge, die Masse’ konnen als Einhert zu 
fassende Begriffe gar nicht in der Mehrzahl stehen ebensowenig 
wie Verba mit passiver Bedeutung (,,gelten, heiBen,erfahren = erletden; 
erhalten, empfangen’’ u.a.) deshalb passive Form haben kénnten: ,,sach- 
kernbedingtes Fehlen einzelner Formméglichkeiten, wie der Verf. 
beziiglich gewisser Artworter (= Adjektiva) treffend sagt. 

S. 294: ,,Er kaufte am meisten, am wenigsten’’: ,,SondergréBe’’ ist 
selbst dort, wo ein Substantiv in der Fiigung eingebaut ist, keine be- 
sonders gliickliche Bezeichnung, da es nicht allein die Funktion er- 
fiillt, hier aber geradezu abwegig. 

S. 300: ,,Er war etwas miide, er spazterte etwas, er suchte etwas’’: 
in all diesen Fallen geht die ,,allgemeine Sachbezeichnung”’ iiber den 
Rollenkreis des Substantivs nicht hinaus: in den ersten zwei Satzen 
ist ,,etwas’”’ Akkusativ der MaBangabe, im dritten Satz ,,Objekt”’. 
,GroBe” — Stellangabe — Zweitangabe”’ sind daher ungenaue Charak- 
terisierungen. 

,Allerlet, vielerlei, einerlei”’ sind Artwérter mit quantitativem Ein- 
schlag. ; 

5.303: ,,Es zogen drei Reiter wohl iiber den Rhein’: dieses ,,es”’ 
kann wohl kein alter Gen. sein, wie dies in den folgenden Wendungen 
der Fall ist: ,,Ich bin mir’s (es = dessen) bewuBt’’; ,,Ehe er sich’s ver- 
sah’; ,,Ich bin es zufrieden (miide, satt, uiberdriissig, gewif)’’; ,,Ich wei 
es (= dafiir) thm Dank’, wo iiberall ein Betreffobjekt vorliegt. Vel. 
Grundlegung..., § 21, V. 

S. 305: ,,sein, scheinen”’ sind keine ,, Vorgangshinweise’’, da sie nie- 
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mals ,,Vorgdnge’’ andeuten kénnen, sondern vielmehr »,Verbumrisse’’. 
Wie bei den ,,GréBen”’ man ,,GréBenumrisse’”’, ,,-hinweise’’, ,,-marken’’ 
und Mengeworter unterscheiden kann, so gibt es auch bei den Verben 
Ahnliches, z.B. ,,tun’’ (als verbum vicarium), ,,verdoppeln’’, ,,verviel- 
fachen’’, Se ’ (Verba mit quantitativem Inhalt). 

S. 311: ,,Kinder hatte er keine’: der Verf. unterscheidet nicht zwi- 
schen thematischer und. thetischer Hervorhebung, ,,Kinder’” (in Ton- 
spannung oder im Steigton zu sprechen!) ist ,,Start, psychologisches 
Subjekt, Basis’, ,,keine’’ (im Setzungs- und Fallton zu sprechen!) 
dagegen ,,Mutteilungsziel, psychologisches Pradikat.”’ 

S. 313: ,,allerlet, mehr, einander’’: keine ,,GréBenzeichen’”’, son- 
dern -bezugsworter. 

S. 316: ,,alles’”’ ist kein ,,GréBenhinweis’’, sondern ein ,,Gréfen- 
wert’. 

,aufgehoben” kann man wohl nicht in ,,Nennglied”’ (,,Partizip’’) und 
,stellangabe”’ zerlegen, da die ,,Stellangabe’’ (= reines Adverb) als 
selbstandiges Glied zu betrachten ist, wahrend es sich hier um eine 
unselbstandige Bedeutungskomponente des Nenngliedinhaltes handelt. 

S. 317: ,,geleuchtet hatten; das ,,Lettglied’’ besteht aus zwei Tevlen: 
dem Funktions- und dem Bedeutungstrdger, die beide zusammen die 
Situierung des Verbbegriffs ergeben. 

S. 318: ,,Wilhelm allein schlich hin und her’; eher ,,Art- oder Zu- 
stands- als Stellangabe; vgl. L solus F seul. 

S. 319: ... ,,da..., wo... soviel Zauberet gewesen war’: Keine 
, Raumleerstelle’’, sondern allgemeines Lagewort, das die nahere Be- 
stimmung andeutet. 

S. 320: ,,... ste méchte es thm... sptelen lassen: als ,,Nennglied”’ 
unzulanglich bestimmt, ,,sPielen’”’ ist Objektsinfinitiv, nach der Ter- 
minologie des Verfassers ,,Zielglied’’, ,,Jassen’”’? Bedeutungskomple- 
ment des analytischen Pradikats (Leitgliedte:/, Sachkernteil). 

S. 321: ,,kein’’: nicht ,,GréBenumriB’’, sondern verneinendes unbe- 
stimmtes Artwort (= nicht trgendein). 

S. 324: ,,... klang wie Musik’: nicht ,,Artleerstelle’”’, sondern 
allgemeines Vergleichsadverb (,,Stellwort’’). 

Der Wind in den Forsten der nahen Berge’: kann wohl nur als 
, ZweitgréBe’”’ (genetivisches Attribut) zur ,,Zweitsondergr6Be ” (attrib. 
Prapositional) gefaBt werden und nicht als ,,Drittgr6Be”’ zum Haupt- 
glied ,,der Wind’. 
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S. 325: ,,... die kiithle erfrischende Luft atmend schlief ich...”: 
die ,,Artform” (= Partizip Prasens) ist im Fall nicht , neutral’, son- 
dern hat mit der ,,GrundgréBe’’ denselben Fallwert. 

S. 329: ,,er behielt Recht: Keine ,,frei ersetzbare’”’ ,,ZielgroBe’’, son- 
dern nur ,,Formobjekt”’ innerhalb der Blockbildung. 

S. 339: ,,Er wird krank sein’: genauer: Méglichkeitsform der Gegen- 
wart. 

S. 346: ,,Er ging auf den Berg, wm thn zu betrachten” kann auch in 
einen willensbetonten Begriindungssatz aufgelést werden; ... ,,da er 
thn betrachten wollte’’. 

S. 351: In der Abgrenzung der fiir die Fiigung ,,7s¢ zw’... mdg- 
lichen Nennglieder steckt keine Art ,,a.c.i-Prinzip’”’, sondern das Ge- 
rundivprinzip, dem das Axiom der Bildung des persénlichen Passtvs 
von direkt-beziiglichen Tatverben zugrunde liegt. 

S. 356: Unter den Beschriankungen der ,,Vollzugsgefiige’’ ware 
noch die Verbindbarkeit von ,,gehéren’”’ mit der Vollzugsform (Perfekt- 
prinzip) zu erwahnen: ,,Das gehért bestraft’ (,,belohnt, ausgestellt”’ usw.). 

S. 347: Die drei fiir die Bestimmung der Satzarten maBgebenden 
Ebenen sind nach des Verfassers Ansicht: 1. die Stellung des Leit- 
gliedes, 2. die Moéglichkeit, allein unter Gesamtbogen zu stehen 
(womit die tonliche Selbstandigkeit oder Unselbstandigkeit gemeint 
ist), 3. die Uber- oder Unterordnung der Vorgangseinheit. Danach 
werden 1. Kern-, Spann- und Stirnsatze, 2. Prage- und Gliedsiatze, 
3. a) Trager- und Einfiigsdtze, b) Anfiihrsaitze und angefiihrte Rede 
unterschieden. Die wichtigste Unterscheidungsebene, die durch die 
verschiedenen Seinsarten gekennzeichneten Denkdimensionen — Ur- 
teil, Annahme, Begehrung, Frage und Betrachtung- (s. Grundlegung 
..., § 5-9) ist aber leider iibersehen, wie denn auch der Satzglied- 
schaft der Spannsatze dem logischen AnschluB ihres Inhalts gegeniiber 
der ‘Vorrang eingerdumt wird nach dem willkiirlich aufgestellten 
Grundsatz, daB die Bestimmung der Inhaltskategorien der Spann- 
sdtze und der ihnen entsprechenden einfachen Satzglieder in das 
Gebiet der Wortkunde fallt, wahrend sie naturgem&B in die Syntax 
(= Beziehungslehre!) gehdért ). 


8) Eine vollstandige Erfassung und Charakterisierung der méglichen Satz- 
gliedschaften nach den allg. Inhalten ihrer Beziehungen und der sie vertreten- 
den satzformigen Auflésungen halte ich fiir eine unumgangliche Forderung, die 
man an eine auf wissenschaftlicher Grundlage ruhende Grammatik stellen muB. 
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S. 438: ,,Das war, was thm als Wahrheit vorschwebte’ : nicht Gleich-, 
sondern Grundgréfe mit affektisch vorangestellter Aussage. 

S. 439: ,,Ich wufte nicht, wo er lag’: kein ,,Adverbialsatz’’ zu , wupte 
nicht’, sondern Objektsatz, der durch einen abhangigen Fragesatz 
ausgedriickt ist. 

S. 448: Die im Bild eines Vorganges gepragte Gliederungseinheit, 
das Ergebnis einer unabschatzbar langen Entwicklung, und der ein- 
gliedrige, von Wundt nicht als vollwertiger Satz betrachtete Nominal- 
ausdruck lassen sich doch in einer biindigen, wesenserfassenden Defi- 
nition vereinen. Sie lautet: Satz ist der Ausdruck eines seinsartlich 
bestimmten (ein- oder mehrgliedrigen) Denkinhalts und schlieBt so- 
wohl die explizite als auch tonlich ausgedriickte ,,Stellungnahme’’ 
(= Situierung, Fixierung der Seinsart) in sich. 

Die unverhaltnismaBig reiche Detailkritik beabsichtigt nicht, den 
unbestreitbaren Wert des Buches zu schmdlern, sondern die an der 
Aus- und Umgestaltung der Grammatik interessierten Fachfreunde 
zum Studium dieses wohlfundierten, mit iiberlegter und tiberlegener 
Didaktik geladenen Werkes anzuregen. Ich gestehe, manches aus 
ihm gelernt zu haben und glaube, daB auch andere nicht geringen 
Nutzen daraus ziehen werden. 

Ein Uberblick iiber das meisterhaft dargestellte Neben-, In- und 
Durcheinander der Sprachzeichen laBt uns trotz des Behelfssystems, 
der Schichthaftigkeit und Gebrochenheit des Baues und der in der 
Natur der Sprache begriindeten Unvollkommenheit die GroBartig- 
keit dieses Wunderwerkes menschlicher Gemeinschaftsschopfung in 
Ehrfurcht bestaunen. 


Graz M. REGULA 


PIERRE GUIRAUD, Bibliographie critique de la statistique lin- 
guistique, revisée et complétée par Thomas D. Houchin, Jean 
Puhvel et Calvert W. Watkins de l'Université d’ Harvard sous 
la direction de Joshua Whatmough, Publications du comité 
de la statistique linguistique II, Utrecht/Anvers 1954, XIX 

+ 123 pp. 
At the 6th international congress of linguists held in Paris in 1948 
the decision was taken to establish a committee for linguistic statistics 
whose task it would be i.a. to investigate what had been published in 
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this field up to now. As the first result of its labours this commission, 
of which several wellknown linguists were members, published in 1950 
with Unesco support “‘A tentative bibliography’ compiled by the then 
secretary of the commission, Trnka. This was a modest booklet of 
slightly more than 20 pp., which included about 200 titles. Now this 
booklet has come to be replaced by a much more voluminous biblio- 
graphy compiled by the new secretary of the commission, Guiraud, 
in which articles and books of approximately a little under one 
thousand authors have been included. 

Although the usefulness of such a list is beyond dispute, we find 
great difficulty in congratulating the commission on the completion of 
this work. The division followed here is highly disputable, the intro- 
ductions show a great lack of critical sense; moreover, the whole work 
is unsystematic, inaccurate and compiled in a hurry, as also becomes 
apparent from the unnecessary omissions, from occasional serious 
errors and an excess of misprints. 

The division into ten sections, each in their turn subdivided further, 
whilst on top of this still further subdivisions have been made ac- 
cording to the languages, is unsuitable due to its excessive detail. 
For it necessitates the introduction of numerous cross-references from 
one section to another, sometimes even within one single section be- 
tween the different subsections. Although the compiler has not always 
proceded in a systematic way and although the index of authors is far 
from mentioning all the references contained in the sections (so e.g. we 
find 24 references behind the name of Zipf in the index, whilst this 
figure should be at least 32), all those references included already at 
present give a highly exaggerated impression of the size of the litera- 
ture, all the more so because several works have been provided with 
different indications of their contents (see e.g. the publications by 
Zipf and by Ross). I would not be surprised that if it had been decided 
not to mention any title more than once, it would have been possible 
to save several tens of pages. This by itself alone would have greatly 
increased the possibility to obtain a view over the literature which 
after all is still rather restricted in size. Now it seems as if everything 
has been done to create an exaggerated impression of what has been 
written in this field up to the present. This impression is increased 
still further by the inclusion of all kinds of publications whose relation 
with statistical linguistics is only very faint, like e.g. Helen Keller’s 
Story of my Life. 
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Apart from its excessive detail the division itself is unfortunate, not 
so much in and by itself, but in view of the works which have been 
included in the different categories. So it is completely unclear what 
actually was the criterion used to decide whether a work was to be 
inserted under subsection 2c (les morphémes dans le mot) or in section 
7 (morphologie). Much of the work inserted in the first three sub- 
sections of the section on syntax might have been included in the 
section on morphology with the same or even more justification. The 
same applies to the section devoted to semantics; the delimitation of 
this section from the other sections is likewise far from clear. Again 
and again one is surprised to see works one would have expected to 
find together inserted in different sections. So e.g. Pisani’s critical 
review of Collinder’s attempt to have statistics play a role in questions 
concerning linguistic comparison is located in the first section (Prin- 
cipes généraux et méthodologie), but Collinder’s work in the tenth 
section on p. 95. Bjerrum’s reflections on the Polabische Studien by 
Trubetzkoy are to be found in the first section (it has been forgotten in 
the index), but Trubetzkoy’s Polabische Studien themselves are not 
mentioned at all, whilst his Grundziige der Phonologie are only to be 
found (moreover wrongly and with two misprints) in section 2A. 
Joos’ review of Zipf’s The Psycho-biology of Language is likewise to 
be found in the first section, but the work so reviewed is only to be 
found in section 2. In general, for that matter, it is not clear on which 
principle inclusion in the first section was decided. One might have 
expected that in any case Ross’ fundamental article (Philological 
Probability Problems) would have been included here, an article 
mentioned in four other places, partly with certainly less justification. 
To the contrary we find included in this first section an unpublished 
Harvard thesis by R. Abernathy on the Russian roots, without 
this being justified by a short indication of the contents (which has 
been added to many other works). 

What is to be found in the first section is for the rest of a very 
heterogeneous nature; beside works of a more linguistic kind it also 
contains those books and articles by authors like Shannon and Weaver, 
Fano and Mandelbrot, which deal with the so-called communication- 
theory. Together with a few articles from the other sections, like 
Shannon’s articles on the mathematical theory of communication in 
the Bell System Technical Journal for 1948, they constitute a group 
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easily separated from the other publications. One asks oneself why 
these publications have not been brought together in one sub-section. 
In stead of establishing a priori a kind of general framework, one 
should have verified first which publications belonged together in 
view of their nature, and then the compilers would have so to say 
automatically obtained a satisfactory division with considerably less 
overlapping. In his Grundziige Trubetzkoy had already partly indicated 
the way in this respect. This is because for more purely linguistic 
publications of a quantitative nature the distinction is fundamental 
between those studies which deal with the use of language and those 
which concern its structure. It would then have been possible to make 
further distinctions within both categories. To give one single example: 
quantitative research concerning the use of words in certain authors or 
in certain literary works of art could have been distinguished from fre- 
quency-studies of a more general nature. 

The division according to languages within the sections is curious, 
unsystematic, and occasionally plainly wrong. In the first place one 
asks why in one section the arrangement is simply according to 
language, whilst in another all works concerning non-Indo European 
languages have been lumped together in one division, with the com- 
piler evidently forgetting in one section (no. 7) that Japanese and 
Javanese are not Indo-European languages. One may also ask why 
Hungarian should be called Hongrois in one section and Magyar in 
another, why we find in the sections alternately Tchéque, Tchéque et 
Slovaque and Tchéco-Slovaque, why in a separate sub-section entitled 
Scandinave we find as the solitary title under this heading a study 
concerning Scandinavian loanwords in Middle English. Unwarranted 
and suggestive of the past is also the lumping together of Sans- 
krit and Indo European, whilst a nearly perverse effect is ob- 
tained by giving the second section the general title of Phonétique, in 
view of the fact that practically all the works included in this section 
happen to be quantitative studies concerning phonemes. 

The introductions opening the sections make it quite clear that 
Mr. Guiraud is filled by a considerable or rather an excessive optimism 
regarding the possibilities — limited in our view — of quantitative 
linguistic research, but they also show a sometimes alarming lack of 
critical sense. This is shown by the wholesale acceptance of all kinds 
of conclusions reached by Zipf (p. 6). It is to George Kingsley Zipf 
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that Guiraud has dedicated his work, calling Zipf a “‘pionnier de la 
linguistique fonctionnelle et statistique’, a statement he repeats 
elsewhere in his book (p. 5) in about the same terms. Zipf’s work has 
been generally coolly received by students of linguistics and presumably 
not many will be found among them who would call him a student of 
functional linguistics, let alone a pionneer in this field. But quite apart 
from this, to say that Zipf has demonstrated that the complexity of the 
phonemes stands in an inverse ratio to their frequency is a statement 
far removed from actual fact. For the phonetic analysis of the phonemes 
is still in its initial stages, in spite of all modern technical resources, 
of which Guiraud testifies again, but without real knowledge, that 
these enable us to measure “‘beaucoup plus précisément que ne I’avait 
fait jusqu ici la phonétique expérimentale les caractéres du son’”’ (p. 6). 
We may likewise signalise on the same page his equally uncritical 
acceptance of the completely unproved and after all incorrect view 
that the frequency of the phonemes should be related to their intelli- 
gibility. A student of literature who is slightly conversant with the 
problems regarding the literary genres will be struck by the naive 
remark on this same page that the comparison of frequency figures is 
only valuable if these figures have been “‘établies sur des bases ri- 
goureusement identiques (méme proportion de poésie, roman, théatre 
et dans des genres aussi voisins que possible)’’. They will object no 
less strenuously against the lighthearted remark on p. 40, in the in- 
troduction to section 5, viz. that Ogden and Palmer are said to have 
established a list of one thousand words “‘susceptibles de satisfaire 
tous les besoins de l’expression (italics by me)”’. In his introduction to 
section 4 (pp. 29-30) Guiraud touches upon the problem of the basic 
unit to be selected for quantitative research. He mentions some 
difficulties concerning the establishment of the identity of the word 
and then simply decides (p. 29): ‘la meilleure classification reste celle 
qui groupe autour de chaque mot-unité de lexique’’, although the 
concept with which he operates here, viz. the “mot-unité’’, is very 
questionable. Slightly further on we read: “le plus simple est d’accepter 
comme critére le dictionnaire’’. One wonders for which reasons. As if 
the compilers of dictionnaries would be the authorities to apply to for 
the solution of problems of identity concerning the word. 

The indication of the contents of the works included likewise gives 
rise to several remarks. They are often lacking, without it being clear 
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why this should be so. In as far as they are available, they are often 
trivial and meaningless, like e.g. on p. 86 where in the section on 
syntax we find the elucidation “étude syntaxique basée sur des 
dénombrements’’. Not a surprising statement in a bibliography “‘de la 
statistique linguistique’’. Sometimes they are mysterious like in the 
case of a study by A. Niceforo, unknown to us, entitled “La méthode 
statistique et ses applications aux Sciences Naturelles, aux Sciences 
Sociales et aux Arts’’, the indication to which reads: “‘les couleurs chez 
Baudelaire’’. In general these indications might have been omitted ; it 
is only rarely that they are elucidating and another number of pages 
might have been saved without any noticeable loss in content. 
Furthermore, we would like to signalise a few errors not mentioned 
in the preceding lines. On p. 49 there is some confusion between the 
nos. 97 and 98. The compiler has put the title of the wellknown 
frequency study by de la Court behind the name of the author of 98 
(Rynell), adding a French synopsis of the contents of the book by de 
la Court. Behind the name of de la Court, moreover, an English 
synopsis of de la Court’s study has been added, with the result that we 
now possess both a French and an English synopsis of de la Court’s 
book, but still remain in the dark as to which study by Rynell the 
compilers of the bibliography had wished to refer. My thesis (“De 
structuur van het Javaanse morpheem’’) has been included in section 
no. 7 under the group of languages ‘‘non Indo-Européen’”’, but my 
article in Lingua of 1950 which had the same title in English (“The 
structure of the Javanese morpheme’’) and which gave a short survey 
of some of the results of the Dutch thesis, is placed in the same section, 
but again in a different place. Both, however, hardly belong in this 
section; in any case they should have been mentioned in section 2c 
and certainly also in section 1. Is it perhaps that in this case the word 
“morpheme”’ automatically led to the inclusion of the book and the 
article under the heading morphology? — The first number of section 
2a on p. 7 originally contained a mistake, as another work of Whitney’s 
should have been referred to. Mr. Whatmough evidently discovered 
this, as is shown by the addition between brackets: “not in Whitney 
J. Wh.’’. Now the list of corrections contains the correct reference, but 
there the page-number referred to is wrong (35 should be 7), It would 
be impossible to mention in this review, which is already too long as it 
is, all the inaccuracies of this kind which come to light on careful 
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perusal. The unsystematic nature of the work is shown i.a. by the 
different ways of reference. In this way one finds for example behind 
the figure for each publication sometimes directly and without any 
further indication “‘voir...’’, sometimes the name of the author with 
voir. .., elsewhere again the name of the author, the abbreviated title 
and voir..., without it being possible to discover the reason for this 
procedure. The words compte rendu are mostly written in full, but 
occasionally abbreviated to CR, but this formula is not to be found 
in the list of abbreviations. Several times a title is mentioned twice 
on the same page, as e.g. on p. 54, where a publication by Zipf receives 
this distinction. In a number of titles words have been dropped, like 
e.g. in 6b 3 the word “‘epischen’’. Professor de Groot is called professor 
Groot (p. 19). Mathesius’ article in TCLP I has been forgotten in the 
index; moreover, it should have been included in section 1, beside 
being mentioned in subsection 2c. Mrs. Eli Fischer-Joergensen, the 
wellknown Danish phonetician, is not to be found in the index, although 
a review of her’s has been included (with a misprint in the name). Her 
important article in the Acta Linguistica 7 (1952), entitled ‘‘On the 
definition of phoneme categories on a distributional basis’, however, 
has been overlooked. One also fails to find the study by E. Vértes, 
“Statistische Untersuchungen iiber den phonetischen Aufbau der 
ungarischen Sprache’’ (Acta Linguistica Academiae Scientiarum 
Hungaricae III (1953)), and Menzerath’s Typology of Languages in 
the Journal of the Acoustical Society of America 22 (1950). 

Last but not least the misprints. We shall not enumerate these, 
but we would recommend the employment of a good proof-reader who 
should pay special attention to Dutch, German and Scandinavian 
titles. Already so many persons have been involved in the completion 
of this work that one more or less can hardly cause any difficulty. We 
would, however, like to point to a curious result of the very sparing use 
of French accents (in the few pages of French in this book at least 30 
or 40 are missing). Also because the indications of the contents are 
sometimes written in French and sometimes in English, it is impossible 
in certain cases to make out which language has been used. Is “‘refer- 
ence incomplete” e.g. English, or French without accents? Perhaps 
this curious but unimportant problem may be solved by means of 
statistical research. In that case we would gladly leave this to the 
tender mercy of the author. 


Leiden University E. M. UHLENBECK 
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Ernst Lets, Das heutige Englisch, Wesensziige und Probleme, 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, 1955, 228 pp. 
This little treatise gives a description and evaluation of certain 
features characteristic of present-day English, as distinct from the 
older stages of the language and as compared with some related idioms, 
chiefly modern German. The value of the work does not lie in the 
novelty or originality of its matter, for much of what the author 
says can be found dispersed in other books and some of it is so element- 
ary that even school-children are familiar with it, e.g. the remarks 
on the discrepancies between sound and spelling, but a conspectus 
of this kind is a convenient and useful thing to have. On the whole 
Dr. Leisi has done a very good job of work. For all its modest compass 
the book deals with the chief aspects of the matter: the phonetics 
and phonology of English, the origin and nature of its vocabulary, 
some peculiarities of its syntax and word-formation, the stratifica- 
tion of the language and the place of English in the world. There is 
admittedly, and fortunately, no attempt at exhaustiveness, neither 
in the number of linguistic aspects touched upon, nor in the comments 
upon them, but if the subjects dealt with are limited, what is said 
about them is nearly always interesting, penetrating and stimula- 
ting. There is, indeed, hardly a page without a subtle and suggestive 
remark. What gives the book its distinctive and special value is the 
fact that the author is constantly at pains to ex plain the pheno- 
mena noted, both from the historical and the synchronic point of 
view. In this connexion we would refer to his remarks about the 
influence of the phonetic evolution on grammar and vocabulary (§7), 
the consequences of the mixed vocabulary (§ 11), and his observations 
passim on the interaction of lexical and grammatical categories. 
What Dr. Leisi has to say about “Hard Words’, their social and 
semantic consequences and the resultant “‘dissociation’’, as he terms 
it, forms an interesting and valuable contribution to comparative 
onomatology, even though he should not have been the first to notice it. 
In syntax the author is not quite abreast of the latest developments; 
he leans heavily on Jespersen, some of whose views were already 
obsolescent when they were published and are becoming definitely 
outmoded now, but this does not prevent Dr. Leisi from making many 
a shrewd point, well worth considering. 
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The following remarks may be welcome in view of a second edition, 
of which the need, we trust, will soon make itself felt. 

p. 29. Middle English God and god were surely not only distinguished 
by the quantity of the vowels? The former is held to have been short 
and open, the latter long and close. 

p. 30. ‘‘Heute besteht der relevante Quantitatsunterschied nur noch 
bei [i], [9] and [u] :[bid-bi:d] (bid-bead), [nod-no:d] (nod-gnawed), 
(ful-fu:1] (full-fool). Auch diese sind heute bereits bedroht and wer- 
den méglicherweise einmal durch reine Qualitaétsunterschiede ersetzt 
werden”’. 

There is no question here of a phonologically relevant quantitative 
difference between otherwise identical vowels. The second of each 
of these pairs cannot be looked upon as a lengthening of the first; 
these pairs are simply entirely different phonemes, differing from 
each other both quantitatively and qualitatively. Dr. Leisi has pro- 
bably been misled into this extraordinary statement by Jones’s 
execrable system of phonetic notation, which uses the same symbol — 
barring the colon — for both, thereby suggesting that these phonemes 
only differ in length. 

p. 96. Dr. Leisi might have learned from Jespersen that in water 
works, pen friend, fire alarm the attributive word is a noun, used as a 
subjunct, it is true, but in no way an adjective. 

p. 97/98. The addition of a prop-word one does not substantivize 
an adjective; in a white vase and a blue one, two silver coins and a gold 
one the words blue and gold to all intents and purposes remain adject- 
ives; it is one that has the nominal function, witness its genitive one’s 
and its plural ones. 

p.143. The sex of an animal is about the least important factor 
determining the so- (and mis-)called ‘gender’ of its name. For the 
whole matter of ‘gender’ Dr. Leisi may be referred to the reviewer’s 
De “‘Genusverschijnselen” in het Engels (Noordhoff, Groningen, 1954) 
or to an abstract of it in Moderna Sprak for February 1956. 

p. 145. The man preparing the food in a restaurant or hotel is called 
the chef, not the cook. 

p. 146. “Es ist eine umstrittene Frage, ob das Englische heute noch 
einen Dativ besitze’. This can only be a matter of debate among 
people who do not know what a case is. English has, of course, indirect 
objects, but no datives to express them, neither with nor without to. 
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Although with some humming and hawing, Dr. Leisi, the reviewer was 
gratified to note, finally embraces the true faith. 

p- 151. The idea that sheep, deer and swine are used both as singulars 
and as plurals because in O.E. they were long neuter a-stems, which 
had the same form in the nom. sg. and pl., is erroneous. If this were 
the true reason we should expect the same of bone, year, horn, house, 
land, nest and numerous others. The true reason is independent of 
history: it is that these words denote first and foremost a collective 
idea. 

p. 155. The book reads well, sells well can only be said to contain a 
medio-passive if we look upon English as a translation of German 
or French: liest sich gut, se vend. But this is an unwarranted trans- 
ference of the grammatical categories of other languages to English, 
where they do not apply. From an autonomous point of view these 
are neither mediopassives nor passives proper. His books don’t sell 
does not mean the same thing as His books are not sold. The former 
expression is used to denote that the books have certain in- 
herent qualities that prevent their sale, e.g. that they are 
dull, abstruse or impopular for some other reason, whereas His 
books are not sold simply states the objective fact that there is no 
demand for them, that the booktrade does not see its way to dispose 
of them, or some such thing, without postulating anything as to any 
quality of the books themselves. Nobody, surely, will maintain that a 
boot-manufacturer who advertizes Our boots wear well ‘really’ means 
‘Our boots are worn well’; that The middle house won’t let isthe same 
thing as ‘The middle house won’t be let’ or that instead of She didn’t 
photograph well — in the sense of ‘she was not photogénique’ — we can 
just as well say ‘She was not photographed well’. 

In My hat blew off we have to do with another case. Here the absence 
of an object compels us to visualize the verbal notion as an occur- 
rence (just as in It’s blowing hard), whereas the verb with an object 
expresses an activity in She blew an invisible speck of dust off the 
table. 

p- 204/205. The difference between a three week tour and a three 
weeks’ tour is not exclusively one between American and English. 
The construction with the noun-stem denotes a kind or type of tour, 
that with the genitive a particular one. See Kruisinga-Erades, An 
English Grammar, Vol. I, Second Part, 7th ed., § 309.8. 
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These minor inaccuracies, however, do not detract from the value 
of the work as a whole, which we cordially recommend to all desirous 
of broadening and deepening their knowledge of English. 


Haarlem P. A. ERADES 


HANS JAKOB SEILER, L’aspect et le temps dans le verbe néo-grec 
(Collection de l'Institut d’études byzantines et néo-helléni- 
ques de |’Université de Paris, fasc. 14). Paris, Société d’édi- 
tion ,,Les Belles Lettres’, 1952. 

Dans cette étude de 170 pages M. Seiler traite d’une question de 
grande importance pour l'étude du grec moderne et pour la linguisti- 
que générale. C’est qu’en néo-grec l’aspect est une catégorie si bien 
fondée que l’expression des aspects domine nettement celle des temps. 
Le travail de M. Seiler le fait ressortir clairement et est d’autant plus 
méritoire que ce genre d’études n’a guére été abordé par les néohellé- 
nistes grecs et étrangers. L’auteur a eu l’heureuse idée de consacrer 
ses recherches a ce sujet épineux, recherches dont il nous présente 
le résultat dans un livre clair et bien composé. I] s’applique surtout a 
bien définir les phénoménes. Souvent M. Seiler compare la situation 
en grec aux phénomenes qu’on connait dans d’autres langues, notam- 
ment dans les langues slaves. Mais ce ne sont que des renvois don- 
nés incidemment, sans qu'il développe le sujet hors du domaine 
grec. Et c’est la une restriction louable, car ce qu’il nous faut avant 
tout, c’est une description exacte et minutieuse des phénoménes de 
laspect dans une seule langue. Ce n’est que plus tard, quand on pourra 
se baser sur des travaux comme celui-ci, qu’il sera possible d’aborder 
l’étude du phénoméne aspectuel en général. Cette vue d’ensemble sur 
Vaspect et le temps dans le verbe néo-grec nous manquait, et M. 
Seiler vient de combler heureusement la lacune. Evidemment je ne 
veux pas dire que grace a ce travail tout a été dit sur l’aspect en grec 
moderne, mais j’ai l’impression nette que l’auteur a posé une base trés 
solide pour toute autre étude dans ce domaine. 

Dans une introduction de dix pages il expose clairement ce que 
c’est que l’aspect, comparé au temps, et ce qui caractérise le probléme 
aspectuel en grec moderne spécialement, a savoir que toutes les formes 
verbales ont une valeur aspectuelle, et que certaines d’entre elles 
seulement peuvent étre temporelles. D’aprés l’exemple de M. Ben- 
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veniste il parle de la situation non-actualisée pour désigner celle qui 
est fonciérement non-temporelle. 

Ensuite il donne un apercu des formes verbales, et commence 
l'étude proprement dite du probléme aspectuel en traitant de quel- 
ques formes qui en offrent des exemples représentatifs: les deux 
futurs, les deux subjonctifs et les deux impératifs. Aprés cela il y a 
des chapitres sur l’aoriste-indicatif, sur le présent et l’imparfait, et 
en dernier lieu sur le parfait et sur quelques autres expressions compo- 
sées servant 4 marquer l’aspect: combinaisons de deux verbes juxta- 
posés ou subordonnés, et préfixation des verbes, c’est a dire des 
moyens lexicaux qui ont tendance a étre grammaticalisés et a étre 
employés en fonction aspectuelle. 

Ca et 1a M. Seiler donne des bibliographies succinctes relatives a 
un probléme spécial, et partout il nous fournit une abondance d’exem- 
ples généralement bien choisis et convaincants, p. e. aux p. 43-45 
pour démontrer que dans le futur ,,continu”’ la répétition ne représente 
qu’un trait secondaire. Ici s’impose une petite observation sur les 
exemples des deux futurs a la p. 43: dans le contexte le premier me 
parait étre plitot un dubitatif qu’un futur, et le troisiéme est sirement 
un subjonctif. Mais je sais qu’il est assez difficile de trouver de bons 
exemples du futur , imperfectif’”’ (terme que l’auteur rejette a bon droit). 
A la p. 34, en parlant des suffixes d’aoriste, l’auteur écrit : va x / va 
xiwwyOe..., ve vind / ve vixyO au lieu de va xwwjow / ..., ve wxyow /.... 
Pour le reste, ce chapitre sur l’aoriste est des plus réussis; M. Seiler 
fait ressortir clairement que l’aoriste est le théme fixe du grec de 
toujours, tandis que le présent ancien et moderne offre de grandes 
complications: en néo-grec la formation du présent constitue une des 
plus grandes difficultés morphologiques, tout comme le phénoméne 
aspectuel est la complication majeure dans le domaine extra-morpho- 
logique ou syntaxique. J’ai beaucoup apprécié les dissertations sur 
les restes du participe (p. 37 e. s.), sur la situation particuliére de 
Vimpératif 2 p. sg. (p. 52 e. s.), sur les impératifs en -« (qu’il caractérise 
comme une bréche dans le systéme aspectuel néo-grec, p. 53), sur 
laoriste dit ,,gnomique’’ (p. 65 e. s.) avec la conclusion convaincante 
que ,,l’emploi de l’aoriste dans les sentences ne différe guére des 
emplois que nous venons de voir’’, c’est 4 dire de l’aoriste en général 
qui, comme le formule M. Seiler ,,se caractérise avant tout par la non- 
participation du sujet a l’action’’, de sorte que ,,la fonction de l’aoriste 
est de constater le fait absolu’’. 
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Aux exemples de la p. 51 on pourrait ajouter l’expression é&e 
ofjoe ,,en un clin d’oeil’’, exemple notable de Vemploi ,,adverbial’”’ 
d’un impératif. Aux langues citées a la p. 56, ou M. Seiler parle des 
fonctions de l’imparfait et du parfait ,,périphrastique’” un Néerlandais 
ajouterait l’Afrikaans, ou l’imparfait a presque disparu au profit 
du parfait périphrastique. L’auteur cite (p. 38) ses exemples du grec 
d’Italie d’aprés le Handbuch de Thumb; il me parait préférable de 
renvoyer aux travaux de Rohlfs. Ce que M. Seiler dit sur limparfait 
(p. 113 e.s.) est trés subtil et bien étayé par des exemples savamment 
choisis, p. e. sa constatation que pour décrire la fonction de l’imparfait 
il ne faut pas trop parler de ,,répétition’”’, parce qu’en réalité il s’agit 
plutdt d’une seule action décomposée en un certain nombres d’étapes. 
De méme pour |’exposé sur l’opposition entre les deux parfaits: éyo 
déoer et Zym Seuévo (pp. 150-158), probléme négligé par la plupart 
des grammaires ou considéré comme un fait dialectal. 

Ce n’est pas le moindre mérite de M. Seiler qu'il nous donne con- 
stamment de brefs apercus généraux, qui débordent le domaine du 
grec tout court, comme cette constatation (p. 166): ,,La catégorie 
des aspects est une catégorie concréte.... Les langues populaires 
tendent a concrétiser le rdle de la catégorie des aspects, rdle que le 
grec a accentué au cours de son histoire’. Il y a la un point de départ 
pour des travaux ultérieurs, travaux que M. Seiler a rendus possibles 
par son étude qu’il appelle lui-méme — avec trop de modestie sans 
doute! — un modeste travail préliminaire. 


Boreelstraat 49b G. H. BLANKEN 
Rotterdam 


ByOrN COLLINDER, Fenno-Ugric Vocabulary. (Almqvist & Wik- 
sell, Stockholm 1955). XXII + 212 pages. Price Sw.Kr. 
39.—. 

It is becoming more and more a custom after world-war II to 
publish Fenno-ugric linguistics in English in stead of German, the 
geopolitically designated language for this branche of science. Mr. 
Collinder who hitherto published mainly in German (and French) 
wrote his vocabulary — as well as his book on “The Lapps’’ — in 
English. That is at any rate favourable for the growing interest for 
Fenno-Ugristics in the Anglo-saxon countries. 
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Every linguist will be pleased with this ‘“Etymologicum parvum”, 
as the author calls his book, ‘dealing exclusively with such words as 
can be attributed to Common Fenno-Ugric”’ (p. V); for the Fenno- 
Ugric scholar it is double welcome because there does not exist any up 
to date comparative vocabulary and even Budenz’ Magyar-Ugor 
dsszehasonlit6é szétar (1881) and Donner’s Vergleichendes Worter- 
buch der Finnisch-Ugrischen Sprachen (1888) are not available. 

In a paper by Gyorgy Laké in Nyelvtudomanyi kézlemények 
(1950, LII-3-262) he revealed the publication of a Fenno-Ugric com- 
parative vocabulary sub aegide of the linguistical five years’ plan in 
Hungary. He adds that ‘“‘however we feel the necessity and urgency 
of such a vocabulary we lay claim to a thoroughgoing gathering of 
materials’. But the collection of the Fenno-Ugric etymologies is 
spread over books and periodicals and the people are rare who have 
the whole collection in their drawer. I am under the impression that 
Collinder is one of the few scholars with a complete collection, though 
he writes: ‘It has been impossible to obtain in regular sequence the 
linguistic publications of the Hungarian Academy of sciences, which 
bestowed upon me, many years ago, the greatly appreciated honour 
of membership’’. (What about scholars with less distinctions ?). 

_ At any case, there is hope that the fulfilment of Setala’s plan for an 
“Etymologicum magnum Fenno-Ugricum”’ will not remain a pia vota. 

We have some remarks about this book. C. had the very good idea 
not to use phonetical transcription but the spelling in the vernacular 
for Hungarian, Finnish and Estonian. For people who have not 
familiarized themselves with these languages he denotes the phonetic 
value of the letters. Lappish is a little modified, for the other ones the 
FUF (Finnisch-ugrische Forschungen) transcription has been used. 

C. writes on p. IX: “Few people know what Uralic means. 
Even professional linguists often use the expression “‘Fenno-Ugric”’ 
when “‘Uralic’’ would be the correct term.’’ I am not agree with C. 
but if he will teach them more exactitude, he should not call his book: 
“Fenno-Ugric vocabulary. An Etymological Dictionary of the Uralic 
languages’, because this is the best way to confound both terms. 

Enumerating the Fenno-Ugric people C. gives quite justly their 
names in the vernacular; why does he except the Finnish, Lappish 
and Mordvin ones? (These are indeed not known even by professional 
linguists). 
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The author divides his book into a Uralic, a Fenno-Ugric, an Indo- 
European (loanwords) and a Uralo-Altaic ‘‘word-list’’. That means 
that the user has sometimes to look more than once for the same 
topic unless he does start at the end: the Index verborum. And 
that occurs even the expert because e.g. though Szinnyei writes that 
the numerals one to six are genuine Fenno-Ugric, we have to look for 
“two” and “four” in the Uralic, for the other ones in the Fenno- 
Ugric list. 

C. adds the results of the research in Ural-Altaic comparison as 
an appendix, though the question, also in the author’s opinion, is 
open to discussion, but he omits the results of Uralic-Sumerian (Accad) 
comparison, whereas Hungarian scholars in Western-Europe and 
America are very busy on this object at present. It is known, since 
Simonyi wrote: ‘“‘Auch das Sumerische ist diesen Sprachen beigestellt 
worden, jedoch mit Unrecht”’ (Die ungarische Sprache. Strassburg, 1907, 
p- 34) the linguists are shivery for enumerating Sumerian beyond Fenno- 
Ugric relationship, and I suppose C. has good motives for his refusal, 
though Ida Bobula, Gosztonyi and others try to make the relation- 
ship plausible. C. has a certain method for mentioning the topics. 
He numbered the Fenno-Ugric languages from | to 9 and Samoyed 
ones a to e. The title-words are the Finnish and, if they don’t exist, 
the Hungarian corresponding forms of the Fenno-Ugric etymologon and 
only if both are unknown, the title-word is in another language and 
then in the order of their numbers or letters. As it happens that one 
does not know all the equivalents of a certain Uralic word one comes 
across, all the words mentioned are arranged according to the various 
languages in the ‘Index verborum’. 

This is the structure of this analytic vocabulary, without doubt 
well invented. The reader should realize that it has been ‘“‘planned (as) 
a comparative grammar of the Uralic languages” (p. XIII). 


Scheveningen ANTAL SIVIRSKY 
Prins Willemstraat 23 


L. Renou, Histotre de la langue sanskrite. Collection les langues 

du monde, publiée sous la direction de Henri Hierche, vol. X, 
Lyon-Paris 1956, 236 p. 

In publishing this volume which is designed to collect in a concise 
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form the results of the investigations in the linguistic aspects of 
Sanskrit, Professor Renou has increased the debt of linguists and orien- 
talists to him. Without aiming at perfection and completeness — unat- 
tainable on account of a considerable lack of preparatory work and 
many irretrievable lacunas in our knowledge — the learned author has 
completely succeeded in describing the main characteristics of Sanskrit 
as written in different epochs and in a variety of styles during the thir- 
ty centuries of its existence. Although the book cannot be said to be 
addressed to the general reader it will prove an excellent introduction 
to the subject for those who are interested in Sanskrit and have some 
experience of reading the language. It will also be of great value to 
those students of Indo-European linguistics who attempt seriously to 
apply themselves to the history of a language which will always remain 
essential to the understanding of the whole family of languages to which 
it belongs. 

The book begins with an account of the Vedic period, especially of 
the Rgveda (phonetics, morphology, syntax, style, vocabulary and 
a discussion of the younger parts of the Rgveda in which the possi- 
bility of social and geographical differences beside a difference in time 
has not been touched upon), the other samhitas, the prose of the 
brahmanas, upanisads and stitras. The author is no doubt nght in 
giving evidence of a certain scepticism with regard to the excessive 
expectations of success cherished by some of those who attempt to 
explain large parts of the Vedic vocabulary through a study of modern 
Munda or Dravidian idioms. 

Next the importance of Panini and the other great grammarians are 
examined with reference to their relations to the spoken languages, 
their influence upon the ensuing generation of authors, the connection 
between Sanskrit and the Middle Indian idioms, the language of the in- 
scriptions. The three other chapters are likewise adequately docu- 
mented by an abundance of references and examples: one on epic Sans- 
krit and its continuation (puranas, tantras etc.), a long description of 
classical Sanskrit in its various aspects — the idiom of the commentaries, 
narrative Sanskrit, the dialogues in the stage-plays, the kavya proper, 
its style, vocabulary and grammar —, and a chapter on the language of 
the Buddhists and Jainas in their extensive literatures. All these 
subjects are described and characterized with profound knowledge of 
the relative facts and problems. The book also contains well-chosen 
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selections from texts and a large number of notes giving useful and not 
rarely original information on a variety of special subjects touched 
upon in the body of the work, and an abundance of lucid arguments 
and stray observations of value. The references to special literature 
will however by their extreme brevity often present some difficulties to 
the non-initiated. From the bibliographical adnotations it may be 
inferred that the printing and publishing of the book have been pro- 
tracted. Some recent publications — e.g. Burrow’s ‘Sanskrit Language’ 
and P. Hartmann’s ‘Nominale Ausdrucksformen im wissenschaft- 
lichen Sanskrit’ — have not been utilized or referred to. 

For the so-called expletive relative pronoun (p. 106) and the insertion 
of the antecedent in the subordinate clause (p. 108) see Lingua IV, p. 1 
ff. On p. 20, 1.12 I would hesitate to call all those Vedic nomina agentis 
which may or must be translated by infinitives by that same name. 


Utrecht J. GONDA 


GORAN HAMMERSTROM: Etude de phonétique auditive sur les 
parlers de l Algarve. Uppsala-Stockholm. Almquist & Wik- 
sels Bocktryckeri Ab, 1953, 187 pages. 

M. H. présente les résultats d’une enquéte, menée en collaboration 
avec son maitre, M: A. de Lacerda, directeur du laboratoire de pho- 
nétique expérimentale de Coimbre, sur les parlers de |’Algarve, la 
province la plus méridionale de Portugal et celle qui est restée le plus 
longtemps sous la domination des Maures. L’auteur commence par 
nous donner des généralités sur le milieu géographique et culturel de 
lV’ Algarve. Ensuite il défend les avantages d’une transcription indirecte 
faite aprés l’enquéte, d’aprés des enregistrements sur fils et bandes 
magnétiques, méthode qu’il a exclusivement appliquée au cours de 
son travail. Illustrés par des cartes linguistiques, les matériaux et 
leur discussion prennent plus de la moitié du volume. Cette partie 
de l’ouvrage représente l’examen approfondi de 13 localités (sans 
compter quelques coups de sonde plus rapides) basé sur les réponses 
de 33 informateurs. 

Les résultats des recherches du jeune savant .suédois permettent 
de constater qu’en général les sons des parlers de l’Algarve ne diffé- 
rent pas trés sensiblement de ceux du portugais normal. Contraire- 
ment a leur conservatisme dans le domaine lexicologique, les parlers 
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étudiés présentent un état phonétique plus ,,moderne”’ par rapport 
a la langue nationale. 

L’enquéte minutieuse de M. H. mérite la reconnaissance de tous 
ceux parmi les linguistes qui voient 4 regret disparaitre les parlers 
locaux devant la technique moderne et I’uniformisation chaque fois 
plus grande du langage et de la vie. 


Leyde H. L. A. vAN Wijk 
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